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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


“I cannot see what lecture could be given on postwar rehabilitation 
except to say what the present government plans to do,” said Mr. 
Hansell. (Victoria Daily Times). 


You feel so dainty, smart and gay in clean fresh undies every day! 

. . . Just knowing you’re dainty helps you to be more appealing and 

popular! How foolish to ever wear undies two-days-in-a-row, because 

undies absorb perspiration, develop unpleasant undie odor! Smart 

girls dip their undies in Lux as soon as they take them off. Safe Lux 
keeps undies new-looking longer. 

(Advertisement in Toronto Daily Star). 


British parents may be glad if they can eliminate the errors of their 
offspring from the United States or Canada within the prescribed year. 
So much depends upon association, but in justice to many Americans 
we have met, we must state that they have background, culture and 
education, and they do not chew gum. It is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from cultured Britishers. (Victoria Daily Colonist). 


You are now entering that great fraternity of McGill graduates 
located everywhere, and in their name I welcome each and all to our 
fellowship. 

May the taint of radicalism never soil you. 

(Fraser Keith, president of the 
Graduates’ Society, in The McGill News). 


Mrs. George Black, M.P., of the Yukon, issued a warning directed 
specifically to the resolution under discussion. “I would warn every- 
one of you who has Japanese servants. Some may be loyal and faith- 
ful. Some are not. Sooner or later they will finish us if we are not 
very careful.” 

(Press report of the 44th Annual Convention of National Chapters 
of the I.0.D.E., Hamilton, Ont., in the Toronto Star, June 1, 1944). 


Rails did well, rising close to the bull market high level. A longer 
war than was thought of a while back is a reason given for the better 
tone in the rail list. The railways stand to do big business as long as 
the war endures. (R. Goldwin Smith, in the Toronto Daily Star). 


“The mysterious guest that resides within us, the proud inextinguish- 
able consciousness which links us with the eternal, refuses to be sub- 
jugated. Against it the prattle of regimentation and suppression in 
any of its valid forms is puerile nonsense.” 

Major Brown said the national income had almost doubled from 
pre-war 4% billions. Expanded social services, increased interest 
charges and rehabilitation now made a post-war six billions necessary. 
Utmost, untrammelled individual effort would be required to keep to 
this skyline. 

He suggested the incidence of taxation and succession duties were 
threatening to dry up the well of dynamic activity and initiative. 

(Report of a speech at the annual dinner of the Canadian Manu- 

facturers’ Association, B.C. Division, in the Vancouver Daily 

Province). ' 


So long as they play cricket in England as they have always played, 
its future will be safe. We don’t have to understand it; indeed, no 
outsider can hope to understand it. Sufficient to know that it is 
there, that the bats are swinging, the ball clicking on the clean willow 
and tea served between innings. 

(Bruce Hutchison in the Winnipeg Free Press) 


In future all officers and N.C.O.’s within Pacific Command will give 
periodic talks to the men under their command on just why this war 
is being fought and just what it means to be a Canadian citizen, it 
was announced today. Gen. Pearkes said . . . many of the men in 
Canada’s home defense army have little realization as to why Canada 
is fighting this war. (Canadian Press dispatch). 


Prefers Self-Respect To State Medicine. 
(Headline in Globe and Mail). 


Six Sons of Freedom Doukhobors yesterday were sentenced to prison 
terms after convictions on nudity charges . . . When Magistrate Mac- 
Kenzie Matheson asked Ann Rezanoff ... if she wanted to give 
evidence, she took a magazine picture from her pocket. “She wants to 
know,” an interpreter said, “what sentence this nude woman in the 
picture received.” “She didn’t appear before me so I don’t know,” 
said the magistrate. After looking at the picture, he added: “I think 
she should have got life.” (Canadian Press dispatch). 


This month’s prize of six month’s subscription goes to Mrs. K. 
McAllister, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication from which taken. 
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Invasion: Liberation 


General Eisenhower’s troops have proved that it can be 
done, and have thus removed one great fear from our 
minds. The overall planning, the new equipment and weap- 
ons, and, above everything else, the men themselves have 
all proven triumphantly equal to their task. But it is still 
a long way to Berlin. The allied attack must be extended 
to other landing points and must involve far greater forces 
before we can hope to have the Nazis on the run. We are 
still a long way from the rapid succession of hammer blows, 
in Palestine, in the Balkans, at one point after another all 
along the Western Front, which rolled up the German 
armies in the summer and fall of 1918. And if our military 
efforts are going well, our political warfare still seems per- 
versely aimed in the wrong direction. An adequate explana- 
tion of the American refusal to work with De Gaulle is 
still lacking. Is it that Washington fears that too many 
of the Vichy friends of Admiral Leahy will suffer the fate 
of Pucheu, or that America is casting imperialist eyes on 
naval and air bases in French colonial possessions? What- 
ever arrangements may be eventually made with the De 
Gaullists and with the French underground, the danger is 
now that they will come too late to win for the Anglo- 
American forces any credit or gratitude from the liberated 
French or other European peoples. If this is allowed to 
happen, it will be a sorry ending to all the sacrifices which 
European liberals and democrats have made for their own 
freedom and to all the sacrifices which we also have made 
for their cause. 


| Saskatchewan 


For the benefit of our readers we have spent several 
days collecting and analyzing the laborious efforts of Liberal 
and Conservative editors to explain the significance of what 
happened in Saskatchewan on June 15. We are now able 


_ to report that one clear conclusion emerges from the hun- 


dreds of thousands of words that we have so faithfully 
read. You can safely believe everything that Conservatives 
have said about dismal Liberal prospects in the next federal 
election and everything that Liberals have said about dismal 
Conservative prospects. And misery likes company. So 
what more natural than that Liberals and Conservatives 
should find themselves in one another’s arms? 


We add a few conclusions of our own which do not seem 
to have occurred to any of the Liberal or Conservative 
pundits. First, the fact that an overwhelming CCF sweep 
was coming must have been obvious to every competent 
reporter in the province a week or more before the voting. 


- Yet not one of our dailies gave us this news. Why? 


Second, the CCF has eliminated Jimmy Gardiner from 
the list of possible Canadian prime ministers. Its services 
as a sort of Jack the Giant Killer, even if it never accom- 
plished anything else, would deserve the gratitude of the 
Canadian people. First it retired Arthur Meighen to private 
life, and now it has smashed the Gardiner machine. Next? 


And speaking of the Gardiner machine, the CCF has 
also made some contribution to solving the current man- 
power crisis. By the time that all Jimmy’s government road 
inspectors have been released we will not need to worry for 


the rest of this summer about how to meet the needs of 
the armed services or of civilian industry. 


Saskatchewan should also cause the feverish propa- 
gandists for “free enterprise” to take stock of their tactics. 
They have now failed to stir up a big enough panic to stop 
the CCF in two successive provincial elections during the 
past year. Could anything more fatuous have been con- 
ceived in the advertising offices than the kind of campaign 
against government enterprise, against “regimentation,” 
“bureaucracy,” etc., which was put on in Saskatchewan 
after it had missed fire in Ontario? Of all the sections of 
Canada, it would be true to say that in Saskatchewan 
government has been pre-eminently the initiator, the planner, 
the creator. The modern wheat economy could not have 
come into existence without the railways built by govern- 
ment assistance and without the government research which 
provided the farmer with Marquis wheat and its successors 
and which taught him the techniques of dry farming. In 
addition it was in Saskatchewan that the great farmer co- 
operative movements had their chief centre, the Grain 
Growers of the early 1900’s and the Pool of the 1920's. 
The prairie farmer knows by his own experience that un- 
restricted “private enterprise” means simply that he will 
be exploited by monopolistic railways, banks, farm imple- 
ment companies, mortgage corporations, elevator companies. 
Since he first settled on his homestead he has been using 
the power of government under democratic control, and 
combining with his fellows in producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operatives, to protect his own position as a free man. 
And this was the community which our advertising experts 
and newspaper publishers tried to frighten with the bogey 
of collective enterprise! 

However we hardly expect that the boys in the advertising 
and editorial offices will change their line. After reading 
reams of their product the suspicion has been gradually 
dawning on us that most of them actually believe the non- 
sense that they write. 


The Next League of Nations 


President Roosevelt has announced the outline of a 
plan for post-war international organization which has 
apparently been approved in advance by both the British 
and Russian governments and by the congressional com- 
mittees at Washington with whom the White House has . 
been carefully consulting. The plan is being advertised to 
the American people as something on which all parties and 
candidates can agree for the coming election. Its general 
form is exactly what we had been led to expect: there is 
to be no new supra-national authority disposing of its own 
armed forces, but simply an association of independent 
sovereign states each keeping control of its own armed 
strength. And one can say at once that the plan solves 
none of the problems which the League of Nations failed 
to solve in the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

The main difference between this new setup—which has 
not yet been christened—and the old League of Nations is 
that the United States will be in it this timie. And to 
ensure this result the President has taken great pains to 
prevent a cleavage between Executive and Legislature on 
peace policy such as wrecked Wilson’s work in 1919-20. 
Some critics have remarked that he has been more careful 
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to consult Congress than to consult the American people. 
Certainly he has published much less concrete detail about 
his plan than President Wilson had confided to the world 
at a similar stage of the war in 1918. 

Fundamentally the present plan is the Wilson League 
over again without, as yet, any of the specific commitments 
which Wilson included to make his plan work. There is 
to be a fully representative body of all the peace-loving 
nations, i.e., an “Assembly.” This body is to elect annually 
a “Council” consisting of representatives of the four major 
powers and of “a suitable number” of small powers. This 
Council, since its great members will control the decisive 
armed force of the world, is apparently to have rather more 
real relative power than the old Council of the League: 
we are all “realists” now about power. Will it require a 
unanimous vote to take decisions, i.e., will any one of the 
great powers be able to veto concerted action of which it 
disapproves? Inevitably this will be so, as it was at Geneva. 
One can predict with confidence also that there will ensue, 
as at Geneva in the 1920's, a struggle by the small powers 
to get more representation on the Council. President Roose- 
velt’s bland assurances that no dictatorship of the Big Four 
is intended in the peace organization will hardly reassure 
the small nations who have watched the marked reluctance 
of the Big Three to share authority with the little powers 
in the organization of the war. 

How the Council will act to prevent “aggression” is not 
defined. There is nothing as yet like Articles X and XVI 
in the new Roosevelt League. The one thing that is clear 
is that there is to be no “international police force.” There 
are to be “effective arrangements through which the nations 
would maintain, according to their capacities, adequate 
forces to meet the needs of preventing war and of making 
impossible deliberate preparation for war, and to have such 
forces available for joint action when necessary.” That is, 
we shall at least be spared the hypocrisy of all those League 
activities of the past in which every power invited every 
other power but itself to reduce its armaments. But the 
real flaw in the League, when the critical test came in the 
early 1930’s, was not that it had no power to enforce its 
decisions, and not that its membership lacked sufficient 
armed forces to coerce Germany or Japan, but that Geneva 
had no decisions to enforce; because the leading members 
of the League, who had the force, did not think that it 
was in their national interests to oppose Germany or Japan. 

It does not really matter very much whether our new 
League drafts paper commitments now like those of Articles 
X and XVI against “aggressors” or not. Any general com- 
mitment, no matter how carefully drafted, will be suscep- 
tible of various interpretations when it is applied to new 
situations twenty years from now, just as the articles of 
the Covenant were when they came to be applied in the 
1930’s. What will count when the next strain is put on 
international peace will be, not the existence of an abstract 
collective obligation, but simply the calculation that each 
of the great powers may make of its national interests at 
that moment. 

If the collective organization, whatever its form, holds 
together in this next period of strain, it will be because 
the citizens of the great powers, and of the small powers, 
have in the meantime developed a sense of international 
responsibility and an international loyalty which leads them 
to think of wider interests than narrow national interests. 
At present nationalism dominates the minds of all peoples 
with an intensity never before equalled. If between now 
and the 1960’s—peace will be secure enough till about then 
because of the exhaustion of all the present combatants— 


The Canadian Forum 


we can develop international agencies which will be per- 
forming essential economic and social services that impinge 
on the daily life and the consciousness of the average 
national citizen, then we may find that there has grown 
up a wide-spread international loyalty which will insist that 
no breakdown of the international system be permitted. 
There was no such effective international spirit in men’s 
minds in the 1930’s. Lacking it, the new security organiza- 
tion may turn out to be as futile as the old League. 

But it is unfair to be too harshly critical of the limitations 
of President Roosevelt’s scheme as yet. What he is aiming 
at is a scheme which the American people as a whole will 
support now and for which he can also get the immediate 
adherence of Britain, Russia and China. We need not leap 
to the conclusion that his rather shadowy outlines will not 
be filled in at all or will be filled in with the wrong kind 
of detail. It is fair, however, to point out to the great 
powers that, while it is true that effective force is con- 
centrated in their hands, the international organization 
which they sponsor will have to win the confidence of the 
peoples of all the other nations if it is to work over the 
next generation. 


The Bad Shape of Things to Come 


Mr. Beder’s article under this title in our last issue seems 
to have stirred up considerable excitement in certain quar- 
ters. That eminent champion of civil liberties in Canada, 
Saturday Night, suggested delicately that Mr. Beder de- 
served internment for his words. The Glace Bay Gazette, 
a CCF journal, denounced the article for a “cynical pes- 
simism and contempt” in which the author and ourselves 
“have reached a new low in criticism.” And the local 
Toronto organ of the Labor-Progressive party reproduced 
this denunciation with some characteristic abuse of its own 
in addition. 

The communists and fellow-travellers, of course, shout 
traitor at every utterance that does not find the highest 
democratic idealism in the statesmanship of Stalin-Roosevelt- 
Churchill-King; and their abuse will not worry Mr. Beder or 
any liberal very much. The misgivings as to the future settle- 
ment of Europe to which Mr. Beder gave expression have 
also found expression in every liberal journal of Great 
Britain and the United States. Read, for example, the cur- 
rent discussion about the De Gaulle business. To denounce 
this as defeatism is so ridiculous that no answer is required. 
We ourselves think that there is a much better chance 
of the underground forces in Europe forcing democratic 
decisions upon statesmen than Mr. Beder allows; and also 
that the present Anglo-American statesmanship, however 
exasperated with it one may become at times, is more open 
to effective pressure from the democratic left in Britain 
and America than one would infer from Mr. Beder’s some- 
what dogmatic analysis and Cassandra-like tone. But the 
Canadian Forum, like other journals of opinion, is accus- 
tomed to publish articles by individual contributors with 
which its editors may not necessarily agree; and Mr. Beder’s 
article seems to us to have presented a reasonable and 
intelligent analysis which was worth publication in a journal 
like ours. Fearless analysis of unpleasant facts is one of 
the services of which the Canadian public is most in need. 

The Glace Bay Gazette is alarmed lest Mr. Beder’s 
article, because it appeared in the Canadian Forum, will 
be taken as an official CCF pronouncement. This is an 
apprehension against which we have become somewhat tired 
of protesting. The Canadian Forum is not an organ of the 
CCF. It is not owned or financed or published or controlled 
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by the CCF. The CCF is no more responsible for what 
appears in the Canadian Forum than the British Labor 
Party for what appears in the New Statesman. We agree 
with the social philosophy of the CCF and give it a general 
support, but we have in the past criticized particular aspects 
of CCF action and policy and shall no doubt do so again 
in the future. And we shall continue to publish articles 
from various contributors regardless of whether they find 
acceptance in CCF official circles, high or low. 


Lost Leaders 


It was to be expected, of course, that the Hon. Clarence 
Decatur Howe would tell the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association at their annual meeting in Toronto the very 
thing they wanted to hear. Was it not Mr. Howe who 
defended the Shipshaw “steal,” and who, in recent months, 
went about assuring Canadian Club audiences that there 
was no need to fear unemployment after the war? So when 
he informed the manufacturers that “after the war private 
enterprise should assume leadership” (he did not say the 
leadership, but that was gently implied), he was only 
running true to form, and not just handing out soft soap. 
It would be all very well were we able to point to a single 
piece of evidence that “private enterprise” is capable of 
providing that leadership. Despite the flood of talk about 
post-war planning that has come from industrialists, we 
have yet to hear of one concrete proposal advanced by 
them for meeting the major problems that will confront 
us after the war. Only recently Dr. G. M. Weir, director 
of training for the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, summarizing the answers to a questionnaire, stated 
that “perhaps 80 per cent. of industrial executives are 
inclined to report, with reference to their own businesses, 
that surpluses of potential employees in the post-war period, 
even after the transition to a peacetime economy, will be 
three or four times as frequent as shortages; and yet some 
of these same people do not hesitate to predict, in general 
terms, great industrial expansion in the post-war period.” 
If Mr. Howe really reflects government policy, and if this 
is the kind of “leadership” we are going to have wished 
on us as a result of it, God help Canada! 


A Film Policy For Canada 


One small job that the War Information Board at Ottawa 
is doing very well is the Canadian Affairs series of pam- 
phlets. These, we understand, are issued primarily for use 
in discussion groups in the armed forces. They ought .to 
be widely circulated all over Canada. The latest, dated 
June 15, discusses “A Film Policy for Canada” and its author 
is our most notable producer of films, Mr. John Grierson 
himself. He does not think we can hope to set up in rivalry 
to Hollywood, though he suggests that there might be 
Canadian units in some of the Hollywood producing con- 
cerns. But the main opportunity he sees for Canada is in 
producing the 16 mm. films for the great audience outside 
the movie houses. This non-theatrical audience—classes in 
schools, workers in factories and trade union halls, farmers’ 
groups, women’s groups, Chambers of Commerce, etc.—is 
already being served in Canada by the National Film Board, 
and there is an audience like it in all progressive countries. 
It seeks films which are directed not at a general public 
but at special groups. “There is an internationale of people 
interested in medicine, wheat growing, town-planning, child 
welfare.” The Hollywood movies, says Mr. Grierson, have 
concentrated on our moods of relaxation, and provided us 
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with romance and escape. Another kind of movie which 
concentrates on our moods of resolution is developing, and 
in this field Canada is well out among the leaders. This is 
a very suggestive discussion which brings some new ideas 
to that old topic of what Canada’s particular contribution 
to the world is to be. 


Horning In On Murray? 


What has become of Gladstone Murray? The public 
posturings of Toronto’s Dr. Goebbels of “venture capital” 
have dwindled to infrequent appearances before Kiwanians 
and Klinsmen or the unsuspecting members of some obscure 
church club. But let us not be too hasty in our rejoicing. 
After all, it was Mr. Murray’s ambition to become merely 
“a point of reference,” leaving the hard work to others. 
If you would view his monument, look at the bank ads. 
Meanwhile, a new body has burst into display type, calling 
itself The Society for Individual Freedom (Opposing State 
Socialism). “The forces sponsoring State Socialism,” says 
its introductory blast, “are not only well-organized, but are 
conducting an intensive campaign of exaggeration and dis- 
tortion, coupled with plausible but unworkable promises 
designed to set class against class and thus divert discussion 
from the real issue . . . Only by vigorous, combined and 
immediate action can this threat to our system of Democracy 
be completely destroyed.” The words are the words of 
Murray, but the front is the front of one Trestrail, whom 
we seem to remember as the would-be promoter of a Murray- 
model “free enterprise” crusade long before Mr. Murray 
bewitched the Big Shots into giving him their money to 
play with. Can it be possible that here is a rival contender 
for the profits of Mobilizing Mass Misinformation? 

The blast appeared on May 29—anticipating D-Day by 
more than a week. It called upon all timorous souls whose 
flesh had been set a-creep by its preview of the Spectre of 
State Socialism to learn more about the spook by writing 
to the Society. What the SIFS will tell these trembling 
supplicants about “State Socialism” we don’t know. But 
we can hazard a guess. If you will read again the quotation 
above from their prospectus, we think you will find a pretty 
accurate description of the kind of “facts” the SIFS are 
likely to hand out. We were mildly startled to note that 
the editorial chairman of the SIFS is the libgarian of a 
well-known Canadian university. In the past ihis university 
and certain Toronto papers have been known to get very 
wrought-up when members of the university staff presumed 
to take sides on public issues. But apparently “opposing 
State Socialism” -is a horse of another color. At any rate. 
it is now clear how hollow is the charge that this particular 
university is a “hotbed of radicalism.” 


The Presidential Election 


® BY THE TIME these lines are printed the Republican 
Convention at Chicago will be in session. It starts June 26. 
With the Democrats following soon after, the quadrennial 
American presidential campaign will no doubt compete more 
and more effectively for front-page space in the American 
papers with war news from Europe and the Pacific. How the 
election will go in November will depend a good deal on how 
the war is going by October. But there seems no doubt now 
that the presidential fight will be between Roosevelt and 
Dewey. 

What they will fight about is another matter. That Dewey 
will take a noble stand in domestic affairs for free enterprise 
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and states rights against regimentation, centralization, bureau- 
cracy, etc., etc., may be taken for granted. How he will 
differentiate himself from the President on foreign policy 
remains to be seen. He is now delivering himself of the most 
proper respectable sentiments about international collabora- 
tion, and several months ago he proposed an alliance with 
Britain. But he has been mum on this topic ever since that 
one utterance, and we should guess that the Chicago Tribune’s 
guess about his real sentiments is the correct one: the 
Tribune is supporting him. 


This means that as between Dewey and Roosevelt no 
liberal can have any doubt, either on domestic or foreign 
issues. “And this in spite of the President’s apparent aban- 
donment of the New Deal, his appeasement of big business, 
and his strange political performances in North Africa, Italy 
and France. 


According to the famous quip, Tom Dewey is one of those 
fellows you just can’t help liking until you get to know him. 
Canadians who would like to know more about the Dewey 
personality and record should read the article in the May 
issue of Common Sense by Arnold Beichman on “Dewey: 
the Artless Dodger”; the article in the May Harper's by 
Richard H. Rovere on “Dewey: the Man in the Blue Serge 
Suit”; and I. F. Stone’s analysis of the New York governor 
in the Nation of May 20. 


The Bureau of the Census has reported that there are 
86,000,000 citizens in the United States of voting age, 8,000,- 
000 more than in 1940. For the first time there will be more 
women qualified voters than men, the excess being about 
600,000. In 1940 there were just under 50,000,000 votes 
cast, this being 62.4% of the potential total. The same 
percentage this year would bring out a vote of over 55,000,- 
000. But this year many of the voters are away from home 
in war work or in the armed services. Anti-Roosevelt forces 
in Congress have made it as difficult as possible for the 
soldiers and sailors to cast a vote, all the opinion polls show- 
ing a strong Roosevelt majority in the armed forces. 


In 1940 the state with the highest proportion of its popu- 
lation voting was Illinois with 53.4%. Most of the northern 
states had percentages something like that. Indiana had 
52% , lowa 47.9%, New York 46.8%. South Carolina came 
at the bottom of the list with 5.3% of its population 
voting. The other states of the Solid South, where single- 
party domination, poll-tax and color restrictions are the 
rule, showed similarly bad figures. South Carolina, it is 
interesting to note, was the first of the Southern Democratic 
states to bolt from the Roosevelt leadership at its recent 
state party convention. It has been followed, up to the 
moment of writing, by Texas (16.2%) and Mississippi 
(8.1%). 


The Gallup polls show Roosevelt as still leading in popu- 
larity over the nation as a whole, as he has led since 1932, 
but his majority in these sample tests is no longer a secure 
one. In individual states which the Gallup people have 
tested he has a 52% support in New York and Pennsylvania, 
but Dewey has 53% in Illinois. Among labor union mem- 
bers Gallup investigators find that Roosevelt has a 64% 
support, as against 72% in 1940 and 80% in 1936. Sidney 
Hillman’s C.1.O. Political Action Committee may make this 
percentage grow before November. The vehemence with 
which the Hillman organization is being attacked is the best 
proof that it is doing effective work. All observers agree 
that one main reason for Republican successes in the elec- 
tions since 1940 was the small size of the vote. A big vote 
favors the Democrats, and the P.A.C. has been taking action 
to see that workers in war industries get themselves regis- 
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tered so that they will be eligible to vote in November, © 
The magic of Roosevelt’s personal appeal is expected to 
do the rest. 


The most noteworthy pre-convention development has 
been the revolt of the machine-controlled Democratic con- 
ventions in South Carolina, Texas and Mississippi. They 
are sending uninstructed delegates to the Democratic con- 
vention in Chicago (i.e., delegates who are not pledged to 
support a Roosevelt nomination for a fourth term), and 
they have instructed their “electors” to vote against the 
national Democratic nominee when the final choice of the 
College of Electors comes, unless the national Democratic 
party agrees at Chicago to certain southern demands. These 
are for states rights, white supremacy (i.e., no votes for 
negroes in spite of Supreme Court decisions, and no more | 
of such things as Mrs. Roosevelt’s open patronage of negro | 
aspirations), and the restoration of the two-thirds rule in / 
Democratic conventions (i.e., a southern veto on the choice | 
of presidential and vice-presidential candidates at the na- | 
tional convention). There are pretty clear signs that this | 
southern revolt is really being manipulated by northern big 
business interests who are exploiting southern apprehensions 
about the negroes in order to put pressure on the President | 
and frighten him away from what is generally supposed to ¢ 
be his intention of swinging the party again behind Henry 
Wallace for Vice-President. A Wallace nomination at Chi- 
cago would mean that the President still wants the New 
Deal section of the Democratic party to control it after 
the war. And the Fifth Freedom for which American big 
business is fighting this war is freedom from the New Deal. 





Supposing that President Roosevelt is re-elected for a 
fourth term, the dangerous possibility, and indeed prob- : 
ability, is that he will have a hostile Senate and House of | 
Representatives facing him, whatever the party majorities 
in the two Houses may be. Senators and Representatives 
are elected by appealing to local interests, prejudices and 
loyalties, and the net result of such appeals in recent years 
has been to produce two Houses of Congress which have 
at times been almost insane in the intensity of their reac- 
tionary and anti-Roosevelt passions. If a fourth Roosevelt | 
term is to stand for liberalism at home and abroad, liberals 
will have to make a great effort to change the personnel | 
of Congress this November. The danger is an alliance, such | 
as has been operating in the present Congress, between 
Republicans and Southern Democrats, which gives a ma- 
jority for Bourbon reaction, and which will mean after 
1944, whoever is in the White House, a policy of “free 
enterprise” at home and of American imperialism abroad. 


We in Canada have a vital interest in what kind of 
government the Americans choose for themselves this | 
autumn. Whatever government may rule in Britain, it is 
certain that the British people are going to insist on an 
advanced social policy at home to ensure employment after 
the war and social security. The most notable editorial 
pronouncement in the United States of recent weeks was 
one that appeared in the New York Times dealing with 
the British White Paper on postwar employment. The 
Times practically threatened that a British policy of cheap 
money, currency expansion and deficit spending would not 
be allowed by the United States, which would insist on 
“sound” economic, budgetary and currency policies among 
its allies. Canadians also may have to make up their minds 
whether they want the kind of government of which — 
can big business would approve. We shall all be saved 4/ 
certain amount of trouble if the Americans decide that they” 


iy 


don’t want that kind of government either. ; 
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The CCF Sweeps 
Saskatchewan 
Carlyle King 


> ONE YEAR AGO I wrote in The Canadian Forum about 
the postponement of an over-due election in Saskatchewan: 
“To-day the Patterson Government has not the remotest 
chance of getting the approval of the Saskatchewan elec- 
torate. Rather, it is generally recognized that an election 
now will result in a victory for the CCF. Hence the post- 
ponement of an election.” 


The voting on June 15 has not only verified that judg- 
ment, but underlined it with tremendous emphasis. The 
Liberal Party has received its severest drubbing in the 
history of the province. Even in 1929 when a coalition of 
Conservatives, Progressives and Independents formed a 
government, the Liberals had still the largest single group 
of members in the legislature. Now their large majority in 
the last legislature has been completely swept away, and 
six of eight cabinet ministers have been defeated. It is not 
even certain that W. J. Patterson, the premier, has been 
re-elected; at the moment of writing he has a precarious 
margin of 30 votes. When the final and official results are 
in, it is unlikely that the Liberals will have more than five 
members in the next legislature, as against 47 CCF mem- 
bers. The legislative situation will be almost the exact 
opposite of that of ten years ago when the CCF, making its 
first appeal to the people of Saskatchewan, elected five 
members to face an overwhelming Liberal Government 
majority. 


The most surprising feature of the election results was 
the phenomenal success of the CCF in the cities. Heretofore 
the strength of the CCF in Saskatchewan had been among 
the farmers; the cities had always been regarded as tough, 
if not hopeless, from the CCF point of view. This time the 
CCF captured every urban seat: the two-member con- 
stituencies of Regina, Saskatoon, and Moose Jaw, as well 
as the single-member constituencies of Prince Albert, Swift 
Current, Yorkton, Weyburn, and North Battleford. The 
change in Moose Jaw was most remarkable: here, where 
three years ago the CCF organization was moribund, the 
CCF candidates won with such thumping majorities that 
both Liberal and both Conservative candidates lost their 
election deposits! The urban worker in Saskatchewan, it is 
clear, has joined the farmer in regarding the CCF as the 
political party through which he can best express his desire 
for security, decent working conditions, and an improved 
standard of living. 


At the same time the election has demonstrated that it is 
no longer possible, as it used to be, to frighten the Sas- 
katchewan farmer with the bogey of socialism. The chief 
Liberal propagandists constantly harped on the evils of 
socalism. They defined the main issue as “democracy vs. 
totalitarian socialism,” and their campaign slogan was 
“Keep Socialism out of Saskatchewan.” But the farmer 
remained unexcited. He looked under no beds. His flesh 
refused to creep. For example, in the constituency where 
I did most of my campaigning the CCF candidate, a pioneer 
farmer speaking to audiences mainly of farmers, never failed 
to call himself a socialist or to label his views socialistic. 
Yet he defeated the speaker of the legislature, a man who 
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had represented his constituency for the last twenty-three 
years. 


It would, however, be a mistake to assume that the elec- 
torate as a whole voted for socialism. The big vote was a 
protest vote, a vote against the policies of Liberal Govern- 
ments in Regina and Ottawa. The Liberals have governed 
Saskatchewan for the past ten years to the increasing dis- 
satisfaction of the people of the provnce. The demand for 
a change was everywhere. Many farmers remarked to me 
during the campaign, and said they were also expressing 
the views of their neighbors: “We're fed up to the teeth 
with the Liberals. The CCF can’t do any worse and may 
do a lot better. We’re going to give them a chance to show 
their stuff.” A similar feeling was abroad in the cities. 


The swing to the CCF was also a protest against the 
Mackenzie King Government. Federal issues were freely 
interjected into the campaign by candidates and speakers 
for all parties, and Ottawa came in for a great deal of 
adverse criticism. The chief complaints were about the 
conduct of the war, the manpower muddle, and the agricul- 
tural policies of the Hon. J. G. Gardiner. 


For the third successive election the Conservatives have 
failed to return a single member to the provincial legisla- 
ture. This spring they gave their provincial organization 
a complete house-cleaning, and found themselves a new 
provincial leader in Rupert Ramsay, an able and likeable 
member of the Agricultural Extension Department of the 
University of Saskatchewan. They put 40 candidates in 
the field, many of them experienced and well-known agri- 
culturalists, and they played up Mr. Bracken as the Farmer’s 
Friend. The result? The Conservatives ran third in every 
constituency they contested; all but one of the 40 lost their 
election deposit; and their total popular vote was propor- 
tionately less than their total vote in 1938 (the year of the 
last provincial election). This is a pretty fair indication of 
the “success” that awaits Mr. Bracken in Western Canada. 
2 Saskachewan the Conservatives might as well close up 
shop. 


This election also marks the disappearance of Social Credit 
from the Saskatchewan political scene. In the 1938 elec- 
tion the late Premier Aberhart of Alberta invaded the 
province in support of a score of his candidates. Two were 
elected and S.C. achieved a total popular vote of 70,000. 
This time neither of the two sitting S.C. members were 
candidates for re-electon, nor did their constituencies have 
S.C. candidates. A lone Social Crediter, in Moose Jaw, 
although supported by Premier Manning of Alberta, ob- 
tained only 237 votes. Four other “funny money” advocates 
running as Independents polled less than 200 votes each. 


Nor were the Communists (alias Labor Progressive) a 
factor. They had three candidates, all of whom lost their 
election deposits and together polled less than 2,000 votes. 
Significantly, this includes a candidate in Meadow Lake, 
the core of the Federal Riding represented by Mrs. Dorise 
Nielsen, M.P. 


The occupational distribution of the members of the 
first CCF legislative majority may be of interest. The 
farmers make up by far the largest group: 27 in all, 
including a farmer’s wife. There are also seven school 
teachers, six railway men, two small-town merchants, one 
lawyer and one clergyman. 


June 17, 
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Business Plans the Postwar 
a Jamieson 


® THE SPOKESMEN for Private Enterprise rest their 
case upon the expectation of tremendous economic expansion 
in the postwar. There are large “dammed-up” consumer 
and producer demands for goods and services that are now 
in short supply due to wartime restrictions. And to finance 
these demands there is an unprecedented volume of pur- 
chasing power lying in wait for the postwar — literally 
billions of dollars in the form of savings accounts, war bonds 
and savings certificates, reimbursements to individuals and 
business concerns from wartime income and excess profits 
taxes, and so on. Business, we are told, is planning to expand 
its operations on a large scale in expectation of vastly wider 
markets, and we are assured of prosperity and full employ- 
ment indefinitely in the future. 


In an attempt to present this rosy picture in a more 
concrete form, the “Postwar Research Department” of the 
MacLean Publishing Company has for the past few months 
been canvassing some 2,400 industrial establishments em- 
ploying 50 or more workers each. These concerns are classi- 


fied in 7 major industrial groupings: animal and vegetable . 


products, textiles, wood, paper, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic minerals. These industries had 
gross sales of $2.06 billion or 60% of the Dominion total for 
manufactured goods in 1939, and they employed 447,357 
workers. By the end of 1943 the number of employees had 
risen to 630,268, an increase of 41%. (Financial Post, May 
27, 1944, p. 7.) 


The results of the survey, published in the Financial Post 
of May 27, 1944, constitute a concise summary of the plans 
and expectations of these 2,400 largest Canadian manufac- 
turing concerns as regards markets, volume of output and 
sales, capital expenditures for land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment, and the numbers of men and women to be 
employed. As such, they merit careful examination. 


The Financial Post’s write-up of the survey is designed to 
spread happy optimism throughout the nation. The 7 major 
manufacturing industries in Canada, we are told, plan to 
employ 559,505 workers, or 25% more than the number 
employed in 1939. Furthermore, during the first three years 
after the war ends these industries plan to spend a total 
of $318 million, or an average of $106 million a year, as 
follows: $94.8 millions on land and buildings to expand or 
rehabilitate factory premises, and $222.9 millions on equip- 
ment, including $161.5 millions for additional machines, etc., 
and $61.4 millions for maintenance. (/bid.) 


The Financial Post greets these statistics with unbounded 
enthusiasm. For, it states proudly, these represent the con- 
crete plans of practical hard-headed business men, not the 
daydreams of impractical Utopian theorists. To quote: 


“The results just summarized are not ‘pie-in-the-sky’ 
schemes based on wishful thinking and impractical idealism. 
For the results of this survey represent the composite blue- 
prints for after-Victory action of Canadian manufacturing 
executives—men of experience, who are prepared to risk 
their professional reputations and their company’s money on 
the wisdom of their plans.” (Jbid, p. 1.) 


On closer analysis such enthusiasm seems badly out of 
place. If one keeps in mind the degree of expansion that will 
be required in manufacturing and other sectors of the Can- 
adian economy in order to maintain full employment after 
the war, these concrete plans should spread pessimism among 
those who uphold the status quo. For the plans are pain- 
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fully inadequate. If they are typical of what Business in 
general has to offer, then Canada faces a major economic and 
political crisis in postwar years that will end the reign of 
private enterprise in our major industries. 


1. Employment 

Take note, first, of the plans for employment. The 2,400 
largest concerns in the 7 major industries surveyed, the 
Financial Post announces confidently, expect to employ 
559,505 workers, or 25% more than were employed in 1939. 
However, this involves a reduction of 70,763 workers or 
11% below the 630,268 employed in 1943. (Ibid.) In other 
words, an average of 11 out of every 100 workers now 
employed in Canada’s major manufacturing industries will 
be laid off at war’s end. 


This is a serious prospect indeed! We have been told 
repeatedly by research committees, government agencies, 
public officials and others that in the immediate post-war 
years new employment will have to be found for as many 
as 2,000,000 workers — almost 1,200,000 now employed in 
war industries and 800,000 now in the armed forces. A large 
number of these, of course, probably can be reabsorbed into 
the economy without much disturbance. After the war many 
teen-age youths, housewives and old people are likely to 
withdraw from employment. Many workers who have been 
drawn during wartime from agriculture, finance, trade, and 
professional and service occupations of various kinds will 
probably be able to return to these fields. The public 
utility and construction industries are likely to expand con- 
siderably after the war, in view of present restrictions, and 
thus provide opportunities for additional employment. 


Taking all these fields into consideration, however, it is 
more than likely that there will remain several hundred 
thousand workers for whom new employment will have to be 
found. Hitherto we have tended to assume that, among the 
major fields of private enterprise, manufacturing would offer 
the greatest opportunities for expanding employment in the 
post-war period. And in view of the many predictions re- 
garding the huge potential demands for finished producers’ 
and consumers’ goods of all kinds — particularly the won- 
derful new gadgets which, according to advertising ballyhoo, 
private enterprise will produce in the Brave New World of 
the future — we have been led to expect quite substantial 
expansion of employment in Canada’s manufacturing indus- 
tries. But now the “realistic” survey in the Financial Post 
informs us that, far from absorbing additional new workers, 
Canada’s 2,400 major manufacturing concerns, which pro- 
duced 60% of the nation’s manufactured goods in 1939, plan 
to discharge 70,763 of their present employees! If this pic- 
ture is typical of the remaining 40%, then well over 100,000 
workers in manufacturing industries will lose their employ- 
ment immediately upon cessation of the war. 

In this case, considering the limited job opportunities in 
other fields of private enterprise, we shall have to rely 
primarily upon public enterprise — public investment in 
projects of many kinds — to deal with a huge unemployment 
problem. 


2. Investment 


The Financial Post survey makes much of the investment 
plans of Canada’s largest manufacturing concerns. These 
2,400 enterprises in 7 major industrial categories, to repeat, 
intend to spend a total of $318 millions for capital expansion 
during the three years following the cessation of hostilities, 
and the Post seems to feel that these expenditures will bring 
unprecedented economic expansion. 

In relation to Canada’s economic needs, however, invest- 
ment on this scale is wholly inadequate to provide the level 
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of production and employment necessary for political and 
economic stability. 


In the opinion of several prominent economists, including 
Dr. F. Cyril James, Principal of McGill University and 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction, 
and Graham Towers, Governor of the Bank of Canada, total 
investments or capital expenditures in the Canadian economy 
as a whole in post-war years will have to reach about $1.5 
billion a year in order to maintain full employment and an 
adequate level of national income. (See Standing Commit- 
tee on Banking and Commerce, Minutes of Proceedings 
No. 4, May 17, 1944, pp 84-5; and Dr. James’ testimony 
before the Senate Special Committee on Economic Re-estab- 
lishment and Social Security Proceedings, Ottawa, March 
31, 1943.) 


The reasoning behind this estimate is roughly as follows: 


During periods of prosperity the Canadian people (in- 
dividuals, business concerns and government agencies) spend 
about 80% and save about 20% oi the national income. 
Unless this 20% of total income that is saved (i.e. not spent 
on consumers’ goods and services) is also invested (i.e. spent 
on capital goods) then total demand decreases and depression 
and unemployment ensue. To maintain full employment in 
the postwar, the Canadian economy will have to create a 
national income in the realm of $7.5 billion net (10% below 
the 1943 level but about twice that of immediate pre-war 
years). And, to maintain and increase this level of income, 
a total annual investment of about $1.5 billion of savings, 
or 20% of total income, will have to be carried out. (/bid.) 


Under socialism full employment could be maintained by 
expanding consumers’ purchasing power through redistribu- 
tion of income and greater public spending on necessary 
services. Under private enterprise full employment and dis- 
tribution of consumers’ purchasing power depends initially 
upon an adequate level of investment on the part of business 
men in search of profit. Under either system, however, 
Canada for several years after the war will probably need 
total investments of the magnitude mentioned above at least 
if an adequate level of national income is to be attained. 
The figure of $1.5 billion, then, can be considered a pre- 
requisite. How do the plans of leading manufacturing exe- 
cutives stack up alongside of this? 


Manufacturing contributes about one-fifth of the national 
income. The 2,400 concerns surveyed above had about 60% 
of gross sales in manufacturing during 1939. If they occupy 
the same relative importance in the postwar as they did in 
1939, it may be assumed that they will account for one- 
seventh to one-eighth of the national income, whatever that 
may be. But they propose to invest only $106 million 
annually, or hardly more than one-fifteenth of the $1.5 
billion total national investment that will be required to 
maintain full employment and a national income of $7.5 
billion! Presumably, then, huge public expenditures will 
have to fill the gap left by the inadequacy of private enter- 
prise if economic breakdown is to be avoided. 


Not only is this level of annual business investment in- 
adequate, but there is no indication that it will be continued 
from year to year. The survey has nothing to say regarding 
business plans after the three years in\mediately following the 
end of the war. This is a vital question. Immediately after 
the last war a boom developed on the basis primarily of 
business men scrambling to expand inventories and equip- 
ment, the consumers scrambling to replace their depleted 
stocks of durable and semi-durable goods. After a couple of 
years, when these essentially temporary demands were satis- 
fied and a large part of the stored-up purchasing power had 
been exhausted, the boom collapsed and a severe depression 
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ensued. There is little or nothing in present business plans 
to indicate that this won’t happen again. 


3. Uncertainty 

The most glaring weakness of all in the post-war plans 
surveyed above lies in their obvious uncertainty. Not only 
are they inadequate as regards providing the levels of invest- 
ment, production, income and employment that will be 
necessary in the postwar. On further study of the Financial 
Post’s survey one discovers that the plans which are described 
as “practical,” “concrete,” “composite blueprints,” etc., are 
not likely to be carried out at ali, barring some awfully potent 
miracles. 

The plans of the 2,400 main manufacturing concerns, the 
Financial Post now informs us candidly, are “. . . nothing 
more than the considered opinion of Canadian manufac- 
turing executives in April and May, 1944, regarding probable 
business conditions at some undetermined future date,” and 
such plans can be “ditched” at a moment’s notice if the 
executives become at all pessimistic. Or, as the Post so aptly 
states: 

“Business plans are simply projected courses of action in 
anticipation of profit. That is entirely proper. Plans made 
today may be changed or shelved if tomorrow’s profit posst- 
bilities alter.” (Italics mine.) 

What could cause these blueprints to be shelved? Here 
the Post becomes lucid and specific, and removes any doubts 
whatever regarding the inevitable failure of the leading 
manufacturing executives to carry out their announced plans 
in the future. For, the Post tells us, the plans will not be 
“implemented” unless: 

(a) “Canada’s tax policy is drastically overhauled,” and 

(b) “Canada’s government is devoted to the democratic 

principles of individual initiative and the free enter- 
prise system.” 

“If there is any serious question on this point,” the Post 
continues, “it will be quite natural if the plans comprising 
this investigation are cancelled.” (Perhaps the Financial 
Post article should be called: “Big Business Plans a General 
Strike!”’) 

Let’s examine these two points briefly: 

A “drastic overhauling” of Canada’s tax policy, as pointed 
out by G. C. Whittaker in the far-from-radical Saturday 
Night, April 15, 1944, p. 8, is quite unlikely to happen in 
view of Canada’s heavy commitments regarding social 
security and other obligations. The very inadequacy of the 
above business plans for employment and investment alone 
assure that large public outlays will have to be made in order 
to avoid mass unemployment and economic breakdown. 
These will require the maintenance of high taxation. 

An absence of “serious questioning” of the status quo; 
which the Financial Post euphemistically calls “individual 
initiative and free enterprise,” is even more unlikely. Does 
the CCF constitute a “serious questioning?” Probably yes, 
insofar as it commands about a quarter of the total vote in 
Canada, is the official opposition in four provinces, and may 
soon come into power in provincial and federal elections.* 
Presumably, then, the CCF should retire from political 
action in order that business will not be afraid to go ahead 
with its limited plans. But the glaring inadequacies of 
private enterprise, as shown in these business plans for the 
postwar, are the best guarantee that there will continue to 
be serious questioning of this system and growing support 
for the CCF. It looks like a stalemate! 

What these plans of Canadian manufacturers seem to boil 
down to is this. They tentatively offer the Canadian people 


* This article was written before the vote in Saskatchewan, which 
placed the CCF in power in that province. 
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a level of investment, production and employment somewhat 
better than that of 1939 but substantially worse than that 
of 1943. But the Canadian people will be allowed to receive 
this pittance only if they, in effect, surrender their rights to 
free speech, free association and independent political action. 
This is the set-up which the Financial Post calls the “demo- 
cratic principle of individual initiative and the free enterprise 
system.” But there’s another name for it! 


You Aro Old, Father William 


(With apologies to Lewis Carroll) 


You are old, Father William, the Pro-Cons said, 
And the end of your reign is in sight, 

It would help us to show we’re progressively led 
If you’d move—just a shade—to the right. 


From my youth, he replied, I have stood by the right, 
Which has kept me remarkably strong, 

While to judge by your present and pitiful plight 
You’ve been moving progressively wrong. 


You’ve been cold, Father William, the CCF cry 
From your youth to the wrongs of the poor, 

Yet now you are offering ‘pie in the sky’ 

Who denied a bare living before. 


In my youth, said the sage, I once wrote a book, 
In its day it was radical too, 

And in it you'll find—no charge for the look— 
What now I’m proposing to do. 


You are old, said the Bloc, yet you’re fighting a war 
With complete disregard for our health, 

And you’re sending to Britain considerably more 
Than is good for the national wealth. 


In my youth, dit le pere, when I married Quebec 
I inherited you with my wife, 

Yet in spite of the fact you’re a pain in the neck 

I approve of the conjugal life. 


You’re too bold, Uncle Will, one would hardly suppose 
You’d be scuttling the capitalist ship, 

When we’ve just joined the crew, said Ex-Communist Rose— 
Are you sure you're not losing your grip? 


In applying controls, I can still be quite tough, 
Said the chieftain; don’t give yourself airs, 

The Senate’s the place to give tongue to such stuff, 
Be quiet—or I’ll kick you upstairs. 


Clement. 
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Political Action in the C.1.0,} 


C. E. Dankert 


® DURING the past ten years trade unionism in the United 


States has made remarkable progress. This progress is in. | 


dicated not only by the spectacular gains that have been 
made in union membership, but by the increasing extent 
to which the unions have won their objectives. While the 
war emergency has blocked or limited its advancement in 
certain directions, unionism is in a stronger position today 
than it has been at any previous time. 


To no small extent the growth in the labor movement 
during recent years has been due to the support extended 
to it by a friendly government—by the New Deal, in other 
words. Labor leaders are aware of this fact. They are also 
aware of the fact that their unions may be weakened should 
there be a marked change in the personnel and underlying 
philosophy of the government. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that such an organization as the CIO Political Action 
Committee—now commonly referred to as the PAC—should 
have come into existence. While the Committee has stated 
that “the winning of the war within the shortest possible 
time” is the “immediate and paramount objective” of its 
program, its most specific aim just now is to influence the 
course of the November elections. If it can succeed, in 
co-operation with other groups, in electing a sufficiently 
large number of candidates who are friendly to labor and 
to unionism, the liberal legislation passed by the federal 
government during the last decade will not be imperiled, 
either by the process of amendment or by the passing of 
new, repressive legislation. 


But the PAC is looking beyond the November elections. 
It is a permanent body -with interests that extend to the 
period after the war. Therein consists much of its real 
significance. Domestically the Committee favors “the plan- 
ning of our post-war economy” and the application of such 
measures as will ensure the full utilization of the nation’s 
productive resources, including labor. Internationally it 
supports the idea of an organization “of freedom-loving 
nations of the world” to guarantee an “ordered and endur- 
ing peace.” While its future activities cannot be definitely 
forecast at the present time, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that the Committee will play a very important role in 
the political and economic life of the nation in the years 
ahead. 


The Political Action Committee was established last July. 
Sidney Hillman, one of the founders of the CIO, and one 
of the most capable leaders in the American labor move- 
ment, was appointed chairman; and R. J. Thomas, president 
of the mammoth United Automobile Workers’ Union, was 
appointed secretary. Four other CIO leaders, and Philip 
Murray who is an ex-officio member, fill out the Committee's 
complement. 


Since its formation the PAC has carried on its work both 
vigorously and systematically, and in a manner surprising 
and disturbing to many of its opponents. It has built up 40 
elaborate organizational structure, pyramidal in shape. At 
the top of the pyramid is the Committee itself, acting 0 
a national scale and giving aid and direction to the sub 
ordinate units in the structure. Under the Committee there 
are fourteen regional directors, each one on a full-time bass 
and in charge of a given geographical area. Then there aft 
state bodies, and finally various types of local organiz 
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tions. With a set-up of this nature the Committee is able 
to reach down to the individual voter, and this it has already 
been doing. 


The first major task undertaken by the Committee has 
assumed the form of a very extensive “register-to-vote” 
campaign. The campaign has been carried on with diligence 
—and in Los Angeles and Hollywood with the assistance 
of Loretta Young, Eddie Cantor, and other movie stars! 
Many thousands of names have already been added to the 
voters’ lists, and judging by the success of numerous labor- 
supported candidates in recent primary elections, it would 
seem that the campaign is yielding results. 


It should be emphasized at this point that the PAC is 
not at present in favor of establishing a third party. It 
feels that if such a step were taken now it would cause 
a division in the progressive forces of the nation and lead 
to undesirable consequences. In the 1944 elections, there- 
fore, it is following the policy that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had long adhered to: it is working for the 
election of its friends and for the defeat of its enemies. 
Should few of its friends and many of its enemies win at 
the polls, the Committee may well change its attitude 
towards a separate party. For the present, however, third- 
party sentiment in the United States is at a low ebb. There 
is no “CCF” on the horizon. 


The “friends” whose election the PAC will promote must 
have more than a good labor record. They must also possess, 
and this is an interesting and a noteworthy requirement, 
an acceptable point of view towards larger issues, including 
questions of international scope. This second requirement 
suggests the breadth of the Committee’s own interests and 
its realization that the post-war world must be different 
from what preceded it. 


While the PAC has referred to itself as “the political 
arm of the CIO,” its aims and activities extend beyond 
the CIO. It is desirous of obtaining the support of, or 
working along with, other labor and liberal groups: AF of L 
unions, the Railroad Brotherhoods, farmers, small business 
men, members of the professions. The AF of L itself has 
turned a cold shoulder to the Committee’s advances. Last 
September its executive committee declared that the AF 
of L would “not enter into any entangling alliances with 
the CIO on political action.” More recently President 
Green sent a letter to all AF of L central labor unions 
instructing them not to collaborate with CIO unions in 
political matters. These instructions are not being com- 
pletely adhered to, however. Not a few AF of L locals 
and city centrals have co-operated, or are co-operating, 
with CIO unions and other groups in holding meetings 
and in establishing joint political action councils. 


The “isolationist” policy of the AF of L will not destroy 
the influence of the PAC in the November elections. The 
candidates endorsed by the two groups will in the great 
bulk of cases be the same. While the AF of L, in keeping 
with its usual practice, will not endorse a presidential can- 
didate, its members will vote in large number for Roose- 
velt, assuming he runs. CIO unionists will also vote for 
him, and probably in relatively larger numbers. In contrast 
to the AF of L, however, the PAC has announced its formal 
endorsement of a candidate for the presidency, F.D.R., of 
course, 


To carry on its extensive activities and meet its various 
€xpenses—including the salaries and traveling expenditures 
of its national staff of 48 and its total regional staff of 49 
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—the Committee needs a sizeable budget. And this it has. 
Early in June, the Committee, adopting the wholly com- 
mendable policy of submitting its financial report to the 
public, revealed that since its formation its total receipts 
had been $669,764, of which $189,112 had already been 
spent. 


Opponents of the PAC have viewed this political war 
chest with considerable concern and have maintained that 
under prevailing laws it is illegal for the Committee to 
use the funds for the purpose intended. The Department 
of Justice has said, however, that the Committee is operating 
within the law; but the opponents are not convinced. De- 
mands for congressional inquiries into the activities of the 
PAC continue to be made. The Committee is quite willing 
to have its activities looked into by any governmental group 
possessing the proper jurisdiction—which excludes, in its 
estimation, the committee of Mr. Dies. As a matter of 
fact, the Committee has even asked to be investigated. The 
PAC “has nothing to hide from the American public,” 
Hillman asserted when the organization made its financial 
statement public. “It operates in the light of day. It has 
openly and repeatedly stated its aims and purposes.” (Ac- 
cording to a Washington dispatch of June 8 the Senate 
Campaign Expenditures Committee would shortly begin an 
investigating of PAC spending.) 


One unfortunate episode in the brief history of the Com- 
mittee occurred a few months ago in New York state in 
connection with the primary elections in the American 
Labor Party. The ALP, founded in 1936 as the state unit 
of Labor’s Non-Partisan League, had been under the con- 
trol of its right-wing members. Hillman with many sup- 
porters, including a considerable number of Communists, 
entered into the primary contests and, electing a large 
majority of the State Committeemen, gained control of the 
party. The right-wingers, with what appears to have been 
excessive alarm, interpreted the election results as an un- 
questioned victory for the Communists. Hillman, elected 
the new chairman of the ALP, appealed for unity in the 
party. But instead of unity, it has been disunity that has 
appeared. The right-wing groups have withdrawn from “the 
Communist-captured ALP” and have established a new 
organization known as the Liberal Party. One should hasten 
to add that it has no connection with the party in Canada! 
This split will not be serious for the present as the new 
party will support all, or the vast majority, of the candi- 
dates, including Roosevelt, that the PAC will support. 
Moreover, as David Dubinsky, head of an outstanding AF 
of L union and one of the leaders in the Liberal Party, has 
affirmed, the party has “no quarrel with the CIO Political 
Action Committee. Our quarrel was with the way the 
Committee allied itself with the Communists in New York.” 
And Professor Childs, the chairman of the new party, has 
stated that outside of New York the party intends to give 
its “full and hearty co-operation” to the PAC. 


The formation of the PAC is an important event in the 
history of American unionism. Indicating an expanding 
political consciousness on the part of American labor and 
a trend towards broader and deeper trade-union thinking, 
the PAC, indeed, may turn out to be not only important, 
but very important. 
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Canada’s Human Hesources 
pohn 3 Honigmann 


B® WHAT ARE THE RESPONSIBILITIES of a demo- 
cratic society toward Canada’s Indian population of 118,000 
human beings? 


Throughout the world, wherever western civilization has 
come into contact with aboriginal populations carrying dif- 
ferent (but not evolutionarily older or qualitatively inferior ) 
cultures, this problem has occurred. The solutions emerging 
were not always created in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples. Very briefly there have been two principal atti- 
tudes toward primitive societies: one has stressed “educat- 
ing” and “civilizing” the native to bring him “up” to 
European standards of literacy, mechanical aptitude and 
religiosity; the other has stressed helping the native to carry 
on his own cultural traditions, trying not to force change but 
to let it come from within and only if the people themselves 
wanted to change. 


It seems to many anthropologists who are interested in 
studying culture and cultural change that the latter attitude 
toward a primitive folk is the wiser. Being scientists, anthro- 
pologists are reluctant to deal in values, but dealing with 
human beings they find it quite impossible not to be valua- 
tional. As observers of human societies under many condi- 
tions all over the world anthropologists generally agree that 
human beings are better adjusted in a predictable, thoroughly 
comprehended cultural environment than in one that is new 
and foreign and which has been forced upon them. The 
native’s own culture is a homogeneous pattern in which all 
the parts have become integrated with one another and for 
which personality types have been developed that are per- 
fectly adjusted to those cultural patterns. The things people 
value in such a society are the values of the culture. People 
are respected for their values and feel no constraint in their 
behavior. The native system of education (there always is 
one, even though it extends no further than the primitive 
family) is thoroughly adapted to fitting children for their 
roles in this cultural pattern. 


When a foreign pattern is imposed on a people, or when 
the old pattern can no longer function due to restrictions 
imposed on behavior or due to altered conditions of the 
environment (the vanishing of game among American 
Indians, for example), then the adjustment between indi- 
vidual and culture is disorganized. Parental education cannot 
bridge the gap making for adjustment since the parents them- 
selves are at a loss to understand the new conditions; they 
themselves are not adjusted. Where the old culture produced 
balanced human beings living harmoniously within a pattern 
of well-understood relationships, the new conditions produce 
confusion, disorganization and strong anxiety that often 
shows itself in a complete inability to do anything—what 
psychologists might call regression or flight. 


In America both these solutions have been tried with 
reference to the Indian population. Under John Collier, 
United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the original 
aim of Indian policy—effacement of the distinctions between 
white and Indian cultures—has disappeared. As he puts it: 
“The autocratic phase of the federal policy toward Indians” 
with “the forcing of the Indian as an individual to become 
identified and lost in the white life” has ended. The emphasis 
now is on maintaining the Indian as an Indian, respecting 
his cultural patterns, respecting the differences and seeing 
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value in those differences just as we see value in a piece of 
art or in a work of great literature. 


This, to me, seems the essence of a democratic policy 
toward any people: respect for difference. To take an attitude 
that goodness can come only with “advancement” of the 
Indian to the standards of white civilization is to take an 
autocratic, not a democratic attitude. This is also an attitude 
which, from the scientific point of view of anthropology, 
promises danger for the Indian in that it threatens his adjust. 
ment. It also promises waste for the larger society to which 
he is unable to make any contribution. Yet this is the aim 
usually given for hastening assimilation. 


Canada has not yet solved this problem democratically, 
Seeking to maintain the Indian as a self-supporting popula- 
tion, the attitude has been that Indian ways threaten 
economic self-sufficiency in a white society. Therefore the 
Indianisms must go. T. R. L. MacInnes, Secretary of the 


Indian Affairs Branch, put it in the following words: “It | 


may seem arbitrary on our part to interfere with the native 
culture. The position of the Department, however, may be 
understood, when it is pointed out that Indians will spend a 
fortnight preparing for a Sun-Dance, another fortnight 
engaging in it, and another fortnight to get over it. Obviously 
this plays havoc with summer ploughing.” 


The United States awoke when it was already largely too 
late. Indian policy changed only after the older generation 
of Indians was almost entirely wiped out and the new genera- 
tion, in many places, had lost its link with the past. In 
Canada’s great north the Indians are still free from the 
supervision of reservation authorities. By developing a 
forward-looking, democratic Indian policy now, with instant 
attention to the urgent medical needs of many of these 
people, some links with the cultural tradition may yet be 
salvaged. 


Nowhere more than in relation to the Indian do Lewis 
and Scott’s words, “Democracy means freedom for all, not 
just for some” apply. For many years no one has concerned 
himself with whether these people culturally lived or died. 
Culture gives meaning and depth to life. The Indian can be 
truly free only when he has defined his freedom in a cultural 
frame of reference for which he alone is responsible and which 
he understands. 


What's Ahead For Billy? 
W. O. Mitchell 


> THIS was no ordinary fall get-together camp that had 
brought twenty-four families and three chiefs to the 
Rocking P ranch sixty miles from their reserve at Morley 
in Southern Alberta. They had met to talk with Ottawa 
friendly, to ask Ottawa to go along with them in a peace 
way, for they were in trouble. Their reserve land was poor, 
and they had come to ask for better land on which to grow 
vegetables, to raise wheat, and hay for cattle. 


It had been a good meeting. Billy had gone to the ranch 
with his mother, and he had seen the meeting. He had not 
been inside the log cabin itself, but he had peeked through 
the window. He had watched while King Bear’s Paw walk 
to the center of the room, stood there with his stiff, grey 
shock of hair, his thumbs hooked in his belt, his eyes 0 
the seated circle of Stoney men, old, young, middle-aged — 
all smoking the ranchman’s tobacco. Surrounded by the 
eyes of the old men, fogged with years of snow blindness 
cataracts, King said: 
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“This here meeting gonna be open. Sing by the hymn 
books.” 

Legs had uncrossed themselves; the cabin rang with 
Rock of Ages in staccato Stoney. With his head back, 
eyes screwed tightly shut, his voice riding high, Peter Dixon 
had sung his soul out. 

Then they had prayed, and as the last Amen died away, 
there came a sudden and terrific burst of clapping that cut 
off as suddenly as it had started. Began. Stopped. Began 
again and was finished. It had been a good prayer. 

With the introductions of Amos Wesley and King Bear’s 
Paw over, speeches of individual Indians began. Johnny 
Lefthand spoke first. He said: 

“Thanks for letting us camp here on the ranch. Thanks 
for the meeting where we all get a piece of land because we 
lost the good life of the Indian. We lost all that thing now. 
Before white people come this country Indian have good 
living — never hungry for himself — for his horse. Been 
hunting in the fall — put up for dry meat for winter, and 
put up for dry berries too. 

“We lost all that thing now; we lost good Indian life. 
Them days we had buffalo hide wigwam that was wind- 
proof, cold-proof; now we got canvas teepee, and the wind 
blow through. Indian child get sick out of it. The old 
Indian good living and the new, white people way — we 
between ’em now. 

“We want to make home like white people — vegetables 
grow — grain feed grow — cattle raise. We want to get a 
piece of land between Sheep Creek and Old Man River, and 
we ask that for Government friendly. Our Morley Reserve 
is rocky and hilly; there is timber, and one person cannot 
make a living out of a whole section of land. There is why 
my people suffer in their hearts. We like to put that suffer- 
ing out of our souls. That’s all.” 

As Johnny Lefthand sat down, Peter Dixon stepped for- 
ward, his untidy hair jet, his hands in his hip pockets, and 
his weight on one leg. He spoke: 

“Since long time ago these Stoney Indians are suffering, 
and now he’s thinking these days he cannot make a living, 
and he know that. If he goes in the open place on Morley 
Reserve with a shovel, he dig up gravel — that’s all. Now 
I talk with Government friendly. Go along with me in a 
peace way with him. We suffer too much. The children are 
sick. That’s all.” 

It was Ezra Lefthand in his green windbreaker and his 
red plaid shirt, who took the floor next. From either side 
of his tenting cheekbones, deep furrows ran down past the 
corners of his sickle-shaped mouth. 

“Morley is hard on stock and horses. If we stay there 
four or five years we would have a starvation. That’s the 
reason we would like to have some land for gardens, for hay, 
for better life for us. Now, after too many trappers, we 
got no place to go and trap, to make life old, Indian way. 
One hundred years ago us Indians came here. We wish 
Government to help. That’s all.” 

Then, young Howard Rolling-In-The-Mud: 

“God made the land and the mountains too. He put us 
here. That is why I think we are Indians and why we want 
to be here. Our blood is in these grounds and hills. Our 
great Fathers were buried here and we want to live here with 
them. We can’t leave these hills. So we want a piece of 
land here. That’s all.” 

Billy, outside the cabin, caught a glinting of gold from 
within. John Dixon, the Stoney policeman, who straight- 
ened things out when bucks and squaws argued, when 
braves picked up trouble at the Calgary Stampede, or the 
Banff Indian Days, had stood up. The glinting came from 
the two rows of buttons marching down the front of his 
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bright, blue coat. Once, looking very closely, Billy had 


seen the real, gold crowns that were on each button. And 
now on the face of John there lay a placid dignity; it was in 
the tan, flat planes of his cheeks, in the crows’ feet at the 
corners of his eyes, and the astonishingly black, fine eyebrows 
curved under the purity of his white hair. He said: 

“Whenever the Government tells me to do things, I 
always do. But now I am just like I am in a sack. We all 
lost happy days. We want to work a little without a starva- 
tion. I want to hear from Government to let me have land 
before long. I obey what Government say. Now Govern- 
ment obey me. That’s all.” 

John was followed by Amos Wesley, his neck made bright 
with a purple kerchief, royalty in his manner and in his 
measured words. 

“The first time I want to say this. My father was a chief. 
He told me that when the first Peace Treaty Number Seven 
was made under the red flag and the Majesty of the Queen, 
she promised this: she would help the Stoney Indians when 
they were up against it. She said she was going to protect 
us Stoney Indians. Protect us now. That’s all.” 

The next speaker did not rise immediately, and when he 
did, he had to be helped to his feet. He was the old, blind 
chief, knees bent, shoulders stooped under his blue coat with 
its shredded lining hanging out. His face had been carved 
with a hatchet, or perhaps it had been stamped as the heads 
of kings are stamped on coins — utterly noble and unbe- 
lievably wrinkled. The ends of his age-skimped braids were 
grey, paint-brush tips. He said: 

“We been here first our color people. At Treaty Number 
Seven we were promised help if we need it — as long as 
water flowing in the Bow River. We need help. Water 
still flowing in Bow River. I very anxious to hear answer 
from Ottawa. That’s all.” 

And that was all that Billy heard, for at that moment 
his deaf-and-dumb mother had pulled on his shirt, had taken 
him back to the camp with her in the buckboard. That 
afternoon he had watched the squaws set up the dancing 
tent, and that night he had watched the dancing, had him- 
self danced the Prairie Chicken dance after all the men had 
signed the piece of paper. 

And, though Billy did not know it, the piece of paper 
that was to go to Ottawa, concerned him; it asked for new 
land for all the Stoneys, but it concerned Billy, all the Billies 
of the Stoney people, and those who were Billies ten and 
fifteen years ago—it concerned these most. 

One wonders what is ahead for Billy, and for the 715 
Stoney people, who live from day to day on the edge of 
starvation, acquainted with all it stands for, and, in spite of 
that, a loyal and peaceful group of people. Their plight 
is recognized by the Dominion Government, which has dur- 
ing the past five years made investigations proving that their 
reserve is unsuitable for grazing purposes. Mr. Iredale, agent 
at Morley, Mr. Christianson, Inspector for Indian Agencies 
for Saskatchewan, have reported that the need of the people 
is great. According to Mr. Staley, principal of the Indian 
Residential School, ‘“The whole area of the reserve is nothing 
more than a rocky, hilly, gravel-bed with only the thinnest 
smattering of soil covering it anywhere, except for a few 
hundred acres in its Southeast corner.”* And the real problem 
is Billy. It is just possible that fertile land now, yielding 
grain crops, grazing lands, and vegetables that will make it 
possible for this younger generation to get the balanced diet 
necessary for growing children, may be the making or break- 
ing of the Stoneys who are “between ’em now.” The hand- 
to-mouth existence of the Stoney Indian makes certain that 


* Canadian Cattlemen, March, 1941. 
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he will persist in a mode of living that is anything but the 
white people’s way. 

The Government has lived up to the terms of the Treaty 
of 1876; the acreage demands of 640 acres per family are 
fulfilled to the extent of 590 acres for each family of five, if 
one divides up the 84,477 acres of the reserve among the 
715 individuals of the last census. This is simple arithmetic, 
but it is not a living for the Stoney people. 

It can be said that the choice of land made by the Stoneys 
themselves sixty-seven years ago, was an unwise one, and that 
it is simply unfortunate. Sixty-seven years ago it was not a 
poor choice, for these people were hunters, who did not 
expect that their land would become trapped out, that the 
game would disappear, and that they would be called upon 
to engage in agricultural pursuits where crops planted year 
after year are religiously frozen out so that even seed is not 
recovered. The fact that they made their own choice should 
not mean that they must continue to regret their bargain and 
suffer more. An obligation for Canadian people exists, all 
the more imperative now that we are engaged in a war to 
establish the rights of oppressed minority groups. 

The Stoney people are one of these. 


A Zombie Is a Dead Man 
, WeKenzie 


® GUNNER JOHNSON shouldered open the door of the 
crew shelter and shut it quickly against the wind. He 
pushed his helmet forward over his face and let it fall to 
the floor. The rifle sling slipped from his shoulder and he 
dropped the heavy Ross among five others in the corner. 
He threw his glistening slicker after it. 

“Why don’t you carry your rifle muzzle down so’s the 
rain won’t run down the bore?” said the lance bombardier, 
looking up from the table. He had a fountain-pen in his 
hand and he was writing a letter. He was the only soldier 
in the shelter wearing the badge of a volunteer for service 
anywhere in the world. 

“I’m a zombie, ain’t 1?” said Gunner Johnson, standing 
by the door. He glared at the lance jack. “Say, would you 
like to see a nice clean bore?” There was mockery in his 
voice. 

He picked up the dripping Ross from the heap, pulled 
back the bolt and held the chamber-end up to the lantern 
hung from a rafter. He pushed the muzzle-end toward the 
pale boy at the table. 

“Looks like it hasn’t been pulled through for a week,” 
said the youth. 

“You're crazy as hell, crazy as hell. It hasn’t been pulled 
through in a month. I’m surprised you can see light through 
it.” 

“Zombies don’t clean their rifles,” he. added, rubbing his 
red brush moustache and glancing theatrically toward the 
gun crew who were lying in wooden bunks with their 
heads toward the center light. 

Johnson had an under-developed torso that made his 
head look too big. His wild moustache was a challenge to 
military regulations. He had a mouth like a yawning horse. 

“IT don’t do anything the army tells me to any more than 
I have to. I’m against the bastards that gave me this rifle.” 

In a top bunk behind the lance bombardier a soldier, 
flat on his back, stirred and shifted his weight to one shoulder 
without taking his eyes from the pulp magazine he was 
reading. He was stocky, with big biceps stretching the 
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rolled-up sleeves of his undershirt. He had blue eyes, a 
pink skin and yellow hair in tight curls. He looked like 
a middle-weight boxer who would be called “pretty boy” 
by the sports writers. 

Outside the wind careened across the airdrome, clipping 
the summits of the yellow sand mounds left between run- 
ways by the bulldozers, and peppered the tarpaper exterior 
of the crew shelter. The shack trembled and the stable lan- 
tern jerked shadows on the walls. 

Steady pressure of the gale against the mounds of fresh 
turned earth and stumps defeated the thunderous voice of 
the Pacific rollers on the beach. Its fury drove sand as well 
as rain against the flesh of a sentry. Gunner Johnson 
rubbed his face, now drying in the heat of the stove. His 
hands brushed lightly and felt the fine grains falling away 
from his skin. 

The bombardier raised his head again. ‘“‘How about some- 
body getting outside. Been nobody out for five minutes. 
You know what the book says . . . a sentry will not leave 
his post until relieved.” 

The boxer with the baby face rolled over the edge of 
his bunk and dropped to the floor on his feet. “Okay, Okay, 
that’s me.” 

He put on a sweater, a battledress tunic, a greatcoat with 
brass buttons and a wide pleat in the back, and a slicker 
big enough to go on over the greatcoat. 

“It’s a waste of time. What the hell am I supposed to 
guard against? Nobody’s going to carry the gun away.” 
He put on a steel helmet, took a clip of .303 cartridges from 
a two-by-four ledge and pressed the clip into the magazine 
of his rifle, holding the rounds down with his thumb. He 
eased the bolt forward over the top cartridge so that it 
passed over without forcing a round into the chamber. 

“What am I supposed to do with this, kill somebody 
because I can’t see who he is in the dark?’’ He unlatched 
the door, backed out, and pulled the door closed against 
the gale. 

The wind wrenched at the wire-strutted six-inch stove- 
pipe that served as chimney for the grease-drum stove. 
The pipe shivered and the elbow began to gape. Johnson 
gazed at the collapsing elbow, then opened the door and 
bellowed to the sentry to fix it. The sentry was heard at 
the side of the shack wrestling with the pipe joints and 
doing something with the guy wires. Beneath the floor a 
rat made a clicking noise on wood. 

Johnson rummaged in a box in the corner and brought 
loose packages to the light. “Coffee, butter, but no sugar 
or milk or bread,” he announced. “I’m going to the con- 
struction camp to promote some groceries.” 

“It’s okay with me,” said the bombardier. “If you get 
caught by those provosts try to break away and run like 
hell. They can’t catch you in the dark. If they nail you 
I didn’t know where you were. I’d go myself only you know 
the ropes.” 

“You should be telling me! I'll say I know the ropes.” 

“Yes, I'll bet you've got sixty dollars worth of grub out 
of them in the last six months.” 

“IT mean I knew the ropes before I got drafted into this 
forty-millimeter pistol club. Lots of guys starved to death 
in the depression. Not me. I always ate. If they wouldn't 
give it to me I stole it anyway.” 

He dressed and went out. When the door was open the 
men heard the tinkle of a telephone faintly through the howl 
of the wind. The bombardier looked at his wrist watch. 
“Did you hear the bell? Gun operations room is three 
minutes fast. Must be Petrewski on the phones. He always 
starts ringing before the hour.” 
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The sides of the grease drum grew red hot. Rain ran 
down the chimney pipe, dripped from the elbow, flowed 
along the horizontal pipe aided by the wind and made a 
steady column of steam from the stove top. The metal 
sides glowed cherry red, cooled to a rust color, then turned 
gray. A soldier took down the lantern and filled the kerosene 
reservoir. The bombardier switched on the radio. A voice 
said it was the patriotic duty of citizens to eat a hot break- 
fast cereal, and that General Auchinleck was believed to be 
regrouping his forces behind E] Alamein. 

“Wonder how Johnson is making out,” a gunner said. 

“He'll probably come back with half a truckload of stuff. 
If Johnson can’t get grub up there nobody can. This army 
grub gets me down, macaroni twice a day for two days. 
Christ, you’d think the navy did nothing but capture dago 
ships so’s they could feed us.” 

There was no more talk. When there was a noise outside 
the gunners’ eyes left their magazines and looked at the 
walls and ceiling, listening expectantly for Johnson. The 
lance jack put a tin of water on the stove for coffee. 

The sentry was relieved. 


The voice of the new sentry rang out a challenge a few 
minutes later and everyone looked at the door. 


Johnson came in with a soggy pasteboard box under 
his arm. “Stupid bastard hollering ‘Halt, who goes there’,” 
he mimicked. “Who the hell’d he think? Japs from Attu?” 

He dumped out the box on the table. “Bread, three 
pounds of butter, three pounds of sugar, jam, bacon, cheese, 
pie . . . those civilian bohunks at the construction camp 
eat like bankers. Dig in, boys, there’s lots more where it 
came from.” 

The shack was filled with aromas of toast and coffee, and 
eggs sizzling in bacon dripping. The gunners ate, and after- 
wards put their dishes and eating tools into a huge pot on 
the stove, a pot Johnson had stolen for the purpose of 
boiling his socks. 

Johnson picked his teeth with a fork and eyed the lance 
jack. “You think I’m ugly, don’t you?” 

“Did I ever say that?” 

“No, but you think so, and you're right. I know I’m 
ugly.” 

Johnson sat, silent for a few minutes, letting the warmth 
of the food in his belly filter through him. He reached 
down his mandolin case from the wall and strummed 
“You Are My Sunshine,” singing in a hoarse, unmusical 
voice. 

He laid the mandolin on a bench. “You know what a 
guy told me today? He said a zombie was a dead man that 
walks. That’s pretty good. I thought that ‘was a pretty 
good one, us guys being dead. We sure gotta eat though 
... there’s something in that about us being dead.” 

The bombardier sat on the edge of his bunk and lit 
a cigarette. He looked like he had something on his mind 
and wanted to talk. 

“I don’t understand you fellows,” he began. He noticed 
their pained expression and knew he shouldn’t have said 
“fellows.” ‘Our country is in a war, and in on the best 
side. We’re all in the army. We had no choice. And now 
that we’re in it why not make the best of it?” 

His troop commander had said a good N.C.O. should 
have his men working with him. He should have their 
respect. That was what he was after. 

Johnson tossed his mandolin into the nearest bunk and 
Started to roll a cigarette. He said: “I’ve got nothing to 
fight for. I’ve always had a rotten deal and it’ll be the 
Same after this war.” 

“Maybe you did get a rotten deal,” said the bombardier. 
“Maybe lots of us did. I didn’t have such a swell time 
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myself.” He sucked on his cigarette and made the tip 
glow brightly. 
“Listen,” said Johnson. “I been kicked around as long 
as I can remember. There was years when I hardly ever 
had a job. I bummed from one end of the country to the 
other. I was shot at by railway cops and rapped over the 
noggin by mounties. You know, a guy couldn’t even get into 
jail in them days. Jail was too good for guys like me. That 
was my war, and I didn’t win.” 


The boxer with the baby face said: “I once seen a guy 
knocked off the top of a moving train by a cop. He fell 
between two cars and both his legs were cut off. If I ever 
get hold of the sonovabitch that hit the kid I’ll kill him. 
Them’s the guys I want to fight.” 

“T admit all that. I believe you. I know for myself it’s 
true,” said the one striper. His mouth was open and he was 
going to continue but Johnson cut in. 

“Listen,” he repeated, bitterly, “in them days they didn’t 
even want us to live. Now they want us to be heroes. They 
want us to fight for freedom. What freedom?” 

The bombardier held his cigarette between his lips and 
lightly gripped the edge of the bunk with both hands. He 
wanted to tell them it would never happen again. 

“Sure it was rotten,” he said. “It was all wrong and I 
figure we’re fighting to prevent something worse happening, 
and to have the chance to change things so those things can 
never happen to people like you again. We’re preserving 
democracy here.” 

He remembered what his troop commander said about 
getting the men to fall in line, talking to them. He was 
trying to win them by reason. But he knew he was losing. 
There must be some powerful way of telling them, making 
them feel as he did, that it could never happen again. He 
wished he could tell them. 

“If that’s democracy we’ve had in this country . . . people 
starving and out of work half the time . . . I don’t want any 
part of it,” Johnson said. 

“It isn’t democracy that’s at fault,” the bombardier 
replied. “It’s the lack of it. You guys are always talking 
about somebody called ‘they’ who are your enemy. [ll 
bet you don’t even vote when you have the chance.” 

“No, I don’t vote. What difference would my vote or 
yours make? The bankers and the rotten politicians run 
the country and it doesn’t make any difference what party 
you vote in. The results are the same.” 

“Not only do we have to fight for what democracy and 
freedom we have, but we have to fight to prevent something 
worse.” He knew he was talking like an army education 
pamphlet. There was no conviction in his voice. 

“We got to prevent the Germans and Japs from defeating 
our armies and invading the country. And you can’t do that 
without soldiers, and a guy isn’t a soldier unless he learns 
how to handle his weapons and learns to obey orders. 
And you don’t do that.” The bombardier sat back and 
inhaled. 

Johnson had been holding the tobacco-filled paper in his 
hand. He folded the paper with the big freckled fingers and 
licked the tube. The cigarette was wet and lumpy. 

He lit it. “I don’t believe you,” he said. “You been sucked 
in by a lot of propaganda.” 

The bombardier got up and put on his greatcoat. He 
went out and relieved the sentry. 

On the gun platform he slung the loaded rifle and paced 
in the moonless night. Under his feet he felt the familiar 
ridges and depressions of the planking and he knew that 
as he walked his right shoulder would clear the muzzle 
of the gun layed at zero degrees elevation. 

“I hope to God Johnson is wrong,” he said, wanting to 
hear his own voice in the darkness. 
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As he turned his eye caught a distant flare of light. He 
did not believe there were any Japs within three thousand 
miles, but he leaped for the wall phone and cranked the 
handle until gun operations room answered. He reported 
a light resembling a naval flare bearing two-nine-one degrees. 
He couldn’t say if it was out to sea, on the ground or in 
the air, or if it was near or far. “It’s so dark you can’t see 
where the horizon begins,” the bombardier said. 


On National Poetry 
W W E Rass 


®& IN THE DIALOGUE introductory to George Moore’s 
Anthology of Pure Poetry he has himself say “I think of 
him [Keats] too frequently as a pussy cat on a sunny lawn.” 
His idea of Keats as a pussy cat tells more perhaps about 
Moore than about the poet, yet it seems true that in becom- 
ing widely known a poet places himself, as “poetic figure,” 
in a certain ambiance or poetic habitat which he colors 
emotionally. If this ambiance is generally acceptable as an 
image, or partial image, of a region or country, then the poet 
becomes a regional or national poet. 

It is much safer to be a national poet than just a poet. 
There is a considerable demand for national poets and they 
are not easily pushed off their pedestals. Each country must 
look after its own poets. Who else will do it? 

In this country Lampman is an example of a national 
poet. His ambiance, the softer type of inhabited Ontario 
countryside, is still acceptable to many who like to think 
of Canada as “Ontario landscape.” It seems probable there 
will always be many who like to feel about Canada in this 
way. 

More recently there has sprung up the regional image of 
the “wilderness.” This wilderness may be the north country 
(Group of Seven in painting, A. J. M. Smith’s Lonely Land 
in poetry), the mountains (Earle Birney), the prairies too, 
at least when drought-blasted (Anne Marriott’s The Wind 
Our Enemy), even the sea (E. J. Pratt, Charles Bruce). It 
may be that this image has countrywide unifying possibilities 
since the “wilderness” in its various forms is something of 
which we possess a good deal. The “wilderness” as poetic 
habitat was used to some extent by W. W. Campbell and 
Bliss Carman. In this country—not perhaps in England— 
the dry land is a more stable position for the national poet 
than the sea. E. J. Pratt was on the right track when he came 
up out of the north Atlantic, shook off the salty drops and 
located himself in Huronia. 

A. J. M. Smith’s grouping of a number of younger Cana- 
dian poets, including himself, under “cosmopolitan tradition” 
in his anthology is of great interest. Supposedly there exists 
an international English language poetry metaphysical in 
type carrying no regional or national ambiance. The “poetic 
figures” are located therefore in the “big city,” which might 
be in any country. Naturally, international standards are 
higher than merely national ones. To achieve a place, poems 
must be written in the sanctioned international style and be 
universal in subject matter, must not reek of this or that 
identifiable geographical locale. 

Yet I have a horrid suspicion that the ‘“‘cosmopolis” will 
turn out to be not “world city” in general but one of London, 
New York, Paris (as it was), etc. A good example of these 
presumably international poets is T. S. Eliot. For me the 
poetic figure represented by the name “T. S. Eliot” was 
located quite definitely in London (earlier work). Now it 
spends part of its time in the English countryside (recent 
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work). Since the ambiance of English national poets can be 
either London or the countryside (omitting the sea) T. S. 
Eliot is now doubly an English national poet and a fit future 
candidate for the laureateship. It seems to me that to gain 
permanent international recognition a poet or “poetic figure” 
should be, in reality, national or regional. If Swinburne had 
localized his “poetic figure” more definitely in the English 
countryside, with the sea, of course, in the background, his 
position might not be so threatened as it is. Hardy’s on the 
contrary is easily seen there, also Housman’s and Hopkins’. 
That of W. B. Yeats certainly didn’t get very far from 
Ireland and Dublin. 

One of the most unsatisfactory contemporary American 
poets is surely Archibald MacLeish. The locale of his “poetic 
figure” seems to be the earth at the moment of solar extinc- 
tion. Recently he has tried to spread it all over the United 
States, a sheer impossibility. Even Whitman’s attempt, with 
vastly greater energy, can hardly be called altogether success- 
ful except by his most ardent admirers. 

If the ambiance or poetic habitat is the city then here 
the poet’s “figure” should, I think, locate itself in “Canadian 
city,” perhaps even in a particular city since our big cities 
differ considerably. As for “big city,” undifferentiated, the 
term tends here to emerge into “American big city” and so 
into ‘““New York.” Obviously we can’t have the poetic figure 
of a Canadian national poet locating itself in New York 
(or even in London). 

A. J. M. Smith’s “poetic figure” I still see in the “wilder- 
ness” in spite of its cosmopolitan leanings. There are some 
interesting, and even sinister, aspects—mythical, old and 
new—to this locale and its woods, suggested by a group of 
the best done and most concentrated short poems in a long 
time. To encounter the wendigo here would not surprise me 
at all. 

The localizing of the ‘poetic figure” seems largely distinct 
from the method or subject matter of poetry, although that 
of socially critical writers has been on the whole in the 
“city,” which has usually meant London. This localizing 
is done if at all by the poet’s best work, almost in spite of 
himself, i.e., it isn’t enough merely to mention or describe in 
a perfunctory manner this or that place or region. Raymond 
Knister made a good regional image of the Ontario farm. 
Earle Birney’s “poetic figure” besides setting itself among 
the western mountains appears, for me, in Vancouver's 
environs. It is distinctly located, and I think this will con- 
tinue to be so whatever his future style and content, ‘‘meta- 
physical,” socially critical, etc. I much appreciate the style 
of certain of our younger poets but by the foregoing theory 
I ought to prefer to see them more definitely “placed,” in 
Montreal, for example—probably more of a possibility than 
Toronto in this respect (A. M. Klein seems to me to have 
succeeded to some extent); in one of our various wilder- 
nesses; in the eastern countryside (Ralph Gustafson); any- 
where so long as it is really somewhere. 


FICTION AWARD 


The Ryerson Press announce their $1,000.00 Fiction 
Award for the fourth year, the purpose of which is to stimu- 
late the production of Canadian novels that are skilfully 
written, rich in their interpretations and genuinely creative 
in their approach to life. All manuscripts must be typed, 
double-spaced, hitherto unpublished in any form, should con- 
tain no less than 50,000 or exceed 150,000 words and should 
be addressed to The Ryerson Fiction Award, The Ryerson 
Press, 299 Queen Street West, Toronto, Ontario, postmarked 
not later than March 1, 1945. Further details may be 
obtained by writing the publishers. 
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Mrs. Saarinen 
Abe Eedy 


>» MRS. SAARINEN is like the Goose Woman. Her head 
is caught up in a goose woman’s white scarf, and she should 
lead clean white geese to be fed. Her beautiful white wash 
is flying out on the line, like the seven shirts that the little 
girl made for the seven swans who were her brothers. Her 
wash is all done by hand, and her smooth floors, so bright 
and white. 

“Mine goss,” she says, “I got so wet. Mine goss, it was 
awful.” And she laughs about the time she had doing the 
washing, because she is carrying the new baby that hasn’t 
been born yet, the baby that she sewed the blue basket for. 
Sulena and Jan like to go upstairs to look at the little wee 
things laid in the top drawer, the little wee shirts and dresses 
laid so flat, the pins and the powder. 

“Shulena’s a good girl,” she says. “Likes to stay home, 
likes to help her Moder. An’ Jan, he’s good too.” 

And there is a fragrant cleanness about her, that is fra- 
gant and beautiful, like blue linen, like folded cloth. 

When Mrs. Saarinen calls—it is very disturbing. ‘This 
is Mrs. Saa—rinen speaking,” she says, and immediately, 
her sentences begin, all backward, one after the other, 
systematically backward, and hung suspended, the way you 
would hang out washing through a window. 

And then she tucks in little words with a little nip, the 
way you would nip something between your finger and your 
thumb very lightly, with the dig of a fingernail or a clothes- 
pin. 


“Suys,” she says — like a French u— “Shulena has new 
suys.” 


“O shoes,” I say. “She has shoes. Is that what you mean, 
Mrs. Saarinen?” 

Mrs. Saarinen’s hair is wound around in a snail braid on 
tach side of her head. You look at her head-on, and the 
dect is terrific. It coils and coils around on each side until 
it § complete and perfect, like a shell. 

And she gazes from her beautiful natural, untouched-up 
Finnish face, with its Finnish bone structure, hollowing out 
her eyes, so that her two eyes say “O.” They are like two 
‘’s” regarding life and accepting things without a great 
eal of surprise. 


(CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 


It is a pity that a writer of Mr. Anderson’s unquestioned 
talent should demean himself by petty controversy. Instead 
of dealing with the larger issues involved in my article on 

ian poetry, he has confined himself to minor and per- 
sonal objections. To these I can reply briefly: 


(1) George Barker is essentially a Catholic and a sur- 
realist, rather than a revolutionary poet. In recent American 
Titicism his name is almost invariably linked with that of 

lan Thomas, as joint influences on younger writers. Why 
must Canadians necessarily pass through the mill of sur- 
realism—an anarchistic movement long since dead in Europe? 


(2) If I betray “a ‘colonial’ fear of cosmopolitanism,” 
is it that while those of Mr. Anderson’s generation were 
attending English public schools, I was observing at first 
and the rise of fascism in France and Germany; and while 
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they were being psychoanalysed, I was doing everything 
possible, through organization and through written poetry, 
to aid in the liberation of Spain? 

(3) There was no misquotation of Mr. Anderson’s poetry. 
My original mss. contained no full stops. “Truncation” is 
the prerogative of all critics—vide Margaret Avison’s ex- 
cerpts from my poems in her review of Day and Night. 

(4) Rhyme and assonance are used internally and to good 
effect in most modern poetry. I did not intend to imply that 
their use made such poetry eupuistic. 

My criticism was, and is, directed against distortion of 
language — itself a product of preciosity of thought. My 
appeal is for mental honesty in poetry—a quality which 
will inevitably clarify its expression. 

Let us then have more hard work done, in preference to 
the imperialistic sneer. 

DorotHy Livesay. 


The Editor: 


Every person interested in Canadian literature owes you 
a debt of gratitude for printing Mr. Patrick Anderson’s 
Poem on Canada. Here is a serious and exuberant writer 
coming to grips with the fundamental task of the Canadian 
poet—the examination of our cultural traditions and the 
definition of our selfhood—and doing so with an intensity 
and an imaginative insight that is commensurate with the 
subject. The poem is on a large and generous scale, and 
full of specific felicities that dazzle and satisfy. The couplet 
on Riel, to choose but one of many instances, unites lyrical 
grace with epigrammatic wit in a manner that must serve 
as a school and an inspiration to the young Canadian 
writer. 


But they say his body made a great wound in the air 
and God damn the English judge that put him there! 


Where (if that is what we are looking for) can we find 
writing whose substance and texture are more certainly 
Canadian than here? 

The Canadian Forum is performing an important service 
to the cause of a genuine and critical nationalism by making 
imaginative work of this calibre available to the general 
public. 

When I recall that within the last two or three years 
you have published Birney’s David, Klein’s Autobiography, 
Avison’s Break of Day, Page’s The Stenographers, Gustaf- 
son’s Epithalamium in Time of War, Anderson’s Summer's 
Joe, and Pratt’s The Truants, I realize that the Forum is 
not only Canada’s leading journal of political opinion but 
a true cultural force. Such penetrating reviews as Margaret 
Avison’s on Livesay and the recent essays on Canadian 
poetry by Dorothy Livesay and Northrop Frye are an 
indication that our poets are not to be without the help of 
genuine criticism. We are all indebted to you. 


A. J. M. SMITH, 
Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Jnvasion 


We hear no bomb scream through the unarmed wood 
No flares search out the whippoorwill. 

Springs from an unmolested soil, marsh wet 

Suckle the kingcup and the violet. 


We hear no bomb. We see no flare. 
We sit no vigil on a stony stair 
Expecting the dead child to stir. 
Yet bombs fall here. And fires sear. 


Flowers explode. Tomb’s riven open 
The mind surveys her many fallen, 
Trees charred and pencilling the sky 
Write a sign language for her eye. 


Conception was. Heaved on a hasty bed 
Clutching at high sensation, dubbed it love 
And birth began, cracking the rigid bone 
The room for innocence a vacant one. 


Our mind our mother brooding in the night 
Was prodigal, was spendthrift of her young. 
Unnourished these: toddlers and strugglers 
These her thoughts must battle all alone. 


So the warped song, the music out of key 
The picture painted without symmetry; 

And now the mask, ripped from a naked face 
The summer sickle stricken in its dance. 


Shrill the bomb bursts. The flare falls. 

On us. On you. We laid our mines long since. 
The stifled whisper in the secret wood 

Was known, was trumpeted far hence: 

On sun-stained boughs, bird-mutilated morns 
Harsh crackling music overrides, outwarns. 


Dorothy Livesay. 


Poor Swimmarsa 








The Canadian Foru, 
Remind Me 

Remind me to attend to my business, 

To take my eyes from the toneless parade 

Of nerveless faces, the groping queues 

That pass, and pass, and never end. 

They were passing for centuries before I was born, 

And will go on for centuries again, 


And I am one of them, not an outsider, as I feel, 
But a face with a shape like those I see. 


Remind me to live by every hour of every day, 
To be interested in small things, 
To gather tiny blocks and build great edifices. 


Remind me not to reach for the moon 

Because it’s far-off and bright. 

Rather have me content with a star for today. 
Perhaps that star knows a star that knows a star 
That knows the moon. There are stepping-stones 
To life, as people in the queue know. 


Up to now, I’ve missed the moon, 

And today I should make friends with a star, 

For there is no such thing as quick and sudden living. 
Life is bare and poorly connected, 

And each loose link must be garnished and welded in its tun 


Remind me to accept the faces as I see them, 
Not as I know they are. For I am not supposed to know, 
And knowing brings me no happiness. 


Remind me to accept myself as I seem, 

Whether I like what I seem or not. For to do so 
Will save me much mental distress. 

I must find how I seem today, 

And add my face to the queue now, 

For tomorrow my place will be filled. 


Court Stone. 


Spinoza 


Outside a leaf, wind-detached, 





It seemed to me as if we were walking along a beach— 
And the wave walled up; 

It seemed as if we would never get through the wave— 
And every time we turned 

The wave walled up. 

Until we felt fear in the gullet 

And saw the beautiful glassy fear in the wall of water. 

O join hands, poor tired swimmers 

Thin-blooded and icy, 

And make a rope of hands like coral branches— 

Strong as the veins of trees swaying a jungle! 


Alice Eedy. 
















Dark Sunsct 


Rooks are drifting in the evening sky 
like scraps of whirling paper 

charred and blown 

from the smoldering bonfire in the west. 


Margot Osborn. 


Falls through my father-image, 
Falls . . . falls ghostily to cover 
The stones in my gall-bladder. 

See how objects run toward me 
Along the transom of this page, 
Irresistibly make me over 

Into four walls and a mirror. 

Now there is no room for error; 
I have snatched the certainty 
That inheres in all surfaces 

And I am better and gladder; 
And I am weaned from singularity, 
Or moving myself through spaces: 
Mine is the bare, continuous world 
Behind that of outraged faces, 
Where thoughts like separate twigs 
Fall lightly across my marrow, 
Distilling from bones a pity 

For each bewildered Pharoah. 


Irving Layton 
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Lines. for a Lost. Lady with 
Lavender. Hair 


Where now are exiled summers spent? 
Where in sorrowing winters sigh? 

Where when the beaches are edged in flame, 
while Biarritz is closed for bigger game? 


Tell me, did you notice not 

the cracks across the pavement, 

or did you never walk? 

Were there not strangled cries that reached your ears 
or did the servants merely close the blinds? 

Did they not applaud at times, around the wheel, 
brownshirts and the knout 

to deal with those who starved and spoke 

and would not quiet? 

Tell me, did you not hear of Spain? 

Or were you not warned 

when the letter sent to Munich 

was delivered in Madrid and Prague, 

with heavy postscripts, 

the death in Paris, 

the fire in London? 


The Blue Train’s departed now, 
the southern ash on the Roman sea. 
The Alps are crested wardens 

over rebellious lands. 

The house is closed, madame, 

the cuisine limited. 

All Sodom’s burning 

while you have turned to watch. 
Another world, not yours, not this, 
ripens in the armoured fields 
where, for freedom’s quiet face, 

the darkness we engage. 


Harlan R. Crippen. 


Overscas 


Watching the taxis down Southampton Row 
hunch-backed like rabbits sniffing out the way 
to Russell Square, listening to the grey 

trees talking of silence they can never know, 
silence of old own hills where rocks loom 
ironly through the gorse—the pool 

crisp with stars—remind me of the coolness 

in the long clatter of this crowded room. 


But on the clinker island lava heaps 
are uninspiring and the Nissen huts 
interested in stoves. In Iceland, days 
are hopelessly long and full of engine beats 
and maps. Arcs on the harbor 
but aurora borealis very far away. 
Margaret Crosland. 


Storm 


Here is thirsty lightning with parched, white tongue 
Thrust down to lick the life blood of a tree; 

Here is thunder lost among the mountains, 

Roaring with pain as he is bruised on rocks; 

Here, at last, is rain to soothe and anoint, 

To guide with light tapping through the dark pass. 


Gilean Douglas. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


THE GREAT TRANSFORMATION: Karl Polanyi; Ox- 
ford; pp. xiv, 305; $3.75. 


This book is one of the many illustrations we are receiving 
nowadays of the benefits which come to our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization from the forced migration of European intellec- 
tuals and artists to England and America. It is a tremend- 
ously stimulating analysis of what was wrong with 19th 
century economic liberalism. Polanyi, like the great de- 
fenders of that liberalism, von Mises and von Hayek, comes 
from Vienna, and the agony of his Austrian society has led 
him to probe the more deeply and to write with more 
brilliance and passion on the revolution of our time. 


The thesis of the book is that the dominating fact of 
the nineteenth century was the conception of the self- 
regulating market, which destroyed society as previous 
generations had known it and set us an impossible Utopia 
from which we have been gradually recovering. As Professor 
Maclver puts it in his foreword, he gives us “a high drama 
in which society, the chained protagonist, at last bursts 
its bonds.” Adam Smith’s idea of man as a bartering animal 
was not really historical at all, since all modern anthro- 
pology has shown that economic practices were always in 
early days subordinated to social controls. But the idea 
fitted in with the emergence of modern large-scale industry. 
“No mis-reading of the past ever proved more prophetic of 
the future.” Polanyi’s picture of the social catastrophe pro- 
duced by the domination of the market economy in England 
is one of the most striking parts of the book. He emphasizes 
that it was a social and cultural catastrophe similar to that 
which falls upon natives in Africa and the South Pacific 
under the impact of our western capitalism today. He sees 
Robert Owen as the one thinker of genuine insight in the 
early nineteenth century, for Owen in his scheme of co- 
operation aimed at by-passing capitalism and solving the 
problem of the machine without sacrificing either individual 
freedom or social solidarity. 


When he comes closer to the present and deals with the 
transformation which the disintegration of the market 
economy is bringing about, the author is delightful on all 
the liberals from Herbert Spencer to von Mises. Their 
indignation at state interference for the protection of society 
he compares with the attitude of the scholastics at the end 
of the middle ages. “Not since the Schoolmen’s defiance 
of the empirical facts of science was sheer prejudice dis- 
played in so fearful array ... The crafty animal, the 
politician, had defeated the brain centres of the race— 
Geneva, Wall St., the City.” 

The book closes with the problem of freedom in our 
modern complex society. The old freedom of the self- 
regulating market was, according to the author, unreal and 
illusory. But he needs to write another bools to discuss the 
nature of the new freedom in a regulated society. He has 
demolished a great deal of the orthodox liberal philosophy, 
but he hasn’t really done more than sketch out another 
philosophy to take its place. 

F. H.U. 


USSR, THE STORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA: Walter Dur- 
anty; Longmans, Green & Co. (J. B. Lippincott); pp. 
293; $4.00. 

In this work Walter Duranty certainly wrote as he pleased. 

In so doing he has placed the more enthusiastic supporters 

of Soviet Russia in a most unhappy position. The work is 
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a brilliantly written and masterful refutation of the vilifica- 
tion and trash published in the daily press on things Russian 
for the past 25 years. But at the same time the author 
has reduced the status of Joseph Stalin to that of a human 
being, while Trotsky has been elevated to nearly the same 
level. Worse still, the Soviet economic system is described 
as State Capitalism! These heresies will provide Party 
Leaders with many a headache. Will they accept the work 
with a previously agreed-upon number of damns, or will they 
place it forthwith upon the Index? 

Duranty covers the Russian scene from pre-revolutionary 
times to the Moscow talks. Since he does it in less than 300 
pages, he has been obliged to hit only the high spots, to omit 
much and to introduce little that is new to the student of 
Russian affairs. The importance of the work lies in the fact 
that the writer probably knows as much about Soviet Russia 
as any living foreigner, that he possesses an impartiality 
almost totally lacking among those who write on Soviet 
Russia and that he has had time to view the whole saga in 
perspective. 

Had the author been an economic historian, he would never 
have attributed the fact that the Russian revolution ended 
in communism to a combination of historical accident, luck 
and Lenin. Where was the native middle class necessary to 
sustain a capitalist democracy or a Fascist state? And why 
was there no Russian middle class? By 1917 there was little 
choice. A catastrophic war had already doomed Czardom to 
extinction. It was too late for half-way measures, particu- 
larly when there was no class to support them. Miliukov and 
Kerensky were predestined to failure before they really 
started, and Lenin knew it. That is why he restrained the 
revolutionary elements from July to October. Once Kerensky 
had failed, there would be no looking back. 


The rapid industrialization of Russia from 1890 to 1914 
had produced a class of industrial workers which, despite 
its relatively small numbers, was well organized, definitely 
class conscious and ably led by Marxists who knew exactly 
what they wanted, and how to get it. When, ironically 
enough, the peasant joined a communist revolution in order 
to become a capitalist landlord, it was all over but the 
shouting. Similarly, other of Mr. Duranty’s “accidents” 
appear quite logical to the historian. 


Had the author been an economist, he would have hesi- 
tated long before describing Russia as State Capitalist today. 
The final distinction between apparently similar political 
and economic machines is—what is the purpose of the struc- 
ture and who are its beneficiaries? The 1936 constitution 
makes clear at least the goal of Soviet Russia; the record 
since June 22, 1941, means either that 190 million Russians 
have been badly fooled or that they have something worth 
fighting for that State Capitalism could never give them. 
This reviewer prefers the latter interpretation. 

This work should be read by every student of contemporary 
affairs. The peace of the future, perhaps even the fate of 
civilization itself, depends upon mutual understanding be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the capitalistic world. Knowledge 
and tolerance are basic to real understanding. Both stand 
forth on every page of this work. 

Lorne T. Morgan. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION, 1763-1790: 
Evarts Boutell Greene; Macmillan; pp. xvii and 487; 
$4.00. 

The first volumes in the admirable twelve-volume Macmil- 
lan set, The History of American Life, were published in 
1927. With this volume of Professor Greene the series is 
now almost complete. Each volume is organized on the 
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same basis. It gives an analysis of the social and cultural 
background of the political history of the period with which 
it deals, and ends with a comprehensive bibliography, a 
“critical essay on authorities”, which in this present volume 
runs to 33 pages. The best way to realize how much yet 
needs to be done in Canadian historical research is to read 
one of these American Life volumes. 

Professor Greene’s book falls into three divisions, the 
period up to 1775 before the outbreak of fighting, the period 
of the war, and the period of postwar reconstruction up to 
the drafting of the new constitution. His treatment of 
business, agriculture, education, religion, frontier settlement, 
does not tell us much that is new, but it provides an authori- 
tative summing up of the conclusions of modern students, of 
whom Professor Greene has himself been one of the chief, 
about the American Revolution. The main point that 
emerges from the book is the complexity of the period. 
Professor Greene shows how difficult it is to draw clear 
lines between those who took the revolutionary side and 
those who took the conservative side in the crisis, and how 
varied were the effects of what happened in these stirring 
years. This cool detailed analysis inevitably abstracts from 
the excitement of the period, and in the end one is left won- 
dering just in what sense the revolutionary generation was 
revolutionary. A modern reader, also, who is apt to look 
back nostalgically to this generation as the era when politi- 
cal thinking reached its highest level on this continent, suffers 
from some disappointment in the account of the political 
controversies; the intellectual and moral stature of the men 
of the period doesn’t seem to stand out here as it had in one’s 
imagination. But Professor Greene has given us a compre- 
hensive and definitive analysis of the life of that generation 
of Americans. 

F.H.U. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY: Edited by Margaret Cole; Labour 
Book Service; pp. 194; $1.10. 

This is a very informative discussion of several aspects 
of the Soviet system, political, economic and cultural, which 
is reasonably free of propaganda. The aim of the writers 
is to make us understand the Soviet system. They are not 
concerned that we shall imitate it. And this makes the 
book valuable, for understanding among the democratic 
peoples of their Soviet ally is obviously vitally necessary 
and if we can be allowed to study the Soviet Union, free 
from the heat and controversy of political animosities, we 
shall have a far better chance to learn from them the many 
lessons of which we too obviously stand in need. 

Mrs. Cole’s discussion of the political framework raises 
some very interesting questions, as for example: “Whether 
freedom to criticize the Prime Minister, the judges and the 
police, or freedom to complain of the works manager of 
the local rationing official with the definite possibility that 
if the complaint is established the complainee will be dis- 
missed, is of more importance to the ordinary person, 8 
for the ordinary person to judge.” Few would deny that 
the Russian worker has far more freedom in the economic 
field than our own, or that his opportunities for education 
and self-development are infinitely greater. These are solid 
advantages, and we shall ignore them at our peril. Mrs. 
Cole also reminds us that, owing to the war, there has only 
been one election since the new Russian Constitution was 
established. She does not ignore the liberties of which the 
Soviet is deprived, and the reader is led to strike the balance 
for himself. He will find it a sobering experience. 

N. Baron shows the vast proportions of the problem of 
nationalities in Soviet Russia and how the Soviet govern- 
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ment has developed collective responsibility on the basis 
of a sharpened consciousness of individual cultures, tradi- 
tions and languages. This experience in the Soviet Union, 
he says, “points to the solution of national and colonial 
problems throughout the world. But it cannot be achieved 
by capitalist methods in a competitive world economy . . .” 


The framework of the economic system is described by 
I. Narodny, who clears up the question as to how far 
investment ard private property exist in the USSR, also 
inequalities of income, which are considerable; the main 
points of difference being, of course, that private persons 
cannot own the means of production and therefore “cannot 
privately influence the investment and production policy 
of the country.” He then describes how planning is done 
in the financial field, and the functions of the state banks 
in the Soviet economy. The important duties and responsi- 
bilities of trade unions are explained by N. Baron and this 
chapter should help to remove the strange misconception 
that unions have no place in the socialized state. 


Education and Culture are dealt with by A. Steinberg. 
The progress in the field of formal education has been 
tremendous, and this statement of the various institutions, 
official and unofficial, is very helpful. Mr. Steinberg does 
not profess to foretell the ultimate result, though he foresees 
“a new blend of human character which is as much Russian 
as Marxist.” He is refreshingly critical of some aspects 
of planned culture, and deals briefly with the Soviet atti- 
tude to religion. 


The little book as a whole deserves a wide public, and 
should do much to dispel some of the fog of misinformation 
and propaganda which endangers friendly relations between 
the Soviet Union and ourselves. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the Communist parties in the democratic 
countries have too often only thickened that fog. 


G. M. A. Grube. 


THE AMERICAN WAY: Maxwell S. Stewart; Public 
Affairs Pamphlets (No. 90); pp. 32; 15c. 


This pamphlet may be recommended to any Canadian 
citizen who would like to read something cool and sensible 
after the hysterical ranting on the subject of free enterprise 
versus government control with which he has been bom- 
barded by the defenders of “freedom” in this country. The 
material in it is all about the United States, but every sen- 
tence is relevant to our Canadian situation. The Public 
Affairs Committee which publishes these pamphlets includes 
such men as George Soule, Harry Laidler, Mark Starr; and 
it offers seventy monthly pamphlets for five dollars. In this 
one Mr. Stewart, who is the editor of the pamphlet series, 
points out how much government intervention there has 
always been in the national economy, and shows that ques- 
tions of regimentation versus free enterprise are not the right 
questions to ask about present-day trends. “The American 
people have let themselves become confused by slogans .. . 
We must avoid a paralysing and senseless controversy over 
the relative merits of ‘free enterprise’ and ‘planning’. 
Instead of using these loose and general terms we should do 
well to talk about the specific steps that are necessary to 
provide jobs and make sure that everyone is fed during the 

t days ahead . . . In itself control or regulation is 
teither good nor bad. It is suitable for some purposes and 
wsuitable for others. It may be applied for a broad social 
purpose or in the interest of a small selfish group. It may be 
awkwardly or crudely administered, thus interfering with 
Production, or it may be applied constructively to stimulate 
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private production in the public interest . . . It is the use of 
government controls rather than the existence of controls 
that constitutes America’s No. 1 Problem for the postwar 
years.” 


F.H.U. 


WE ALL OWN CANADA: Alice Willard Turner; Collins; 
25c. 


“Methinks the lady doth protest too much!” said Shake- 
speare; and Freud later came along to underline the same 
psychological truth. A similar thought also occurred to this 
humble reviewer when confronted with a foreword by the 
author emphasizing that her booklet “has been prepared on 
my own responsibility as a private citizen and is published 
independently as such.” 


The contents—an “answer” in 63 small pages to Lewis and 
Scott’s Make This Your Canada’’—all sound very familiar 
anyway. It is improbable that anybody with any intellect or 
integrity could be taken in by the mixture of Pippa-like 
“All’s right with the world” and “Tut, tut! We should be 
ashamed of criticizing our capitalist masters after all the 
hard work they put in and all the risks they take. Their 
profits are really negligible too.” 

The author is an M.A. of McGill and a Ph.D. of Toronto. 
It wouldn’t really be fair to say with Samuel Butler: “O 
God! O Montreal! O Toronto!”—Or would it? 

G. D.G. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE PEACE: By Nicholas John Spyk- 
man; Toronto, George J. McLeod Ltd. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.); pp. 66; $3.75. 


The late Professor Spykman’s book on America’s’ Strategy 
in World Politics was one of the most brilliant and realistic 
analyses of international relations that has appeared in 
our day. It offended both idealist American interventionists 
and rigid isolationists, but its argument has remained on 
the whole unanswered since it was published. This present 
volume of 66 pages, 8” by 11” each, with beautiful maps 
and charts, is published after his death to explain his 
understanding of geopolitics as a tool of analysis in the 
field of foreign policy. It contains an explanation of the 
use of maps as applied to global strategy, an explanation 
of Mackinder’s thesis about the Heartland, which Spykman 
thinks has led to wrong conclusions, and some strong scorn- 
ful passages about the mystical metaphysical geopolitics 
of Haushofer and his school. The Spykman thesis is that 
the security of America depends on a balance of power 
being maintained in the “rimlands” of the Eurasian con- 
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tinent, i.e., in Europe and the Far East. If either of these 
rimland areas falls under the domination of one power 
(such as Germany or Japan) or, worse, if both of them 
fall under the domination of a coalition of powers, then 
the United States is in danger. He thinks that for the near 
future Britain and Russia have the same interest in main- 
taining a balance of power in these rimland areas as has 
the United States. His conclusion is that the United States 
must be willing permanently to co-operate in the politics 
of Europe and Asia, This is the same conclusion as that 
reached by idealists who repudiate power politics, but it 
is rather more convincing when based on the Spykman type 
of analysis. The book is a refreshing douche of cold hard 


sense in a world of rhetoric. 
F. dH. U. 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS, 1942-43, SUBMITTED BY THE ACT- 
ING SECRETARY-GENERAL: Geneva, Sept., 1943, 
League of Nations Publications Department; pp. 117. 


This is a sad or a hopeful document, according to your 
temperament and point of view. How ought one to feel 
when at the very moment that the newspapers with their 
customary flourishes are announcing the plans of Messrs. 
Hull and Churchill for a new international security organ- 
ization, you receive an account of what the old one has 
been doing amidst the clash of arms? The report deals with 
activities of the health organization and with certain legal 
and administrative questions. There are still 45 states 
members of the League. “It may be that a change of name 
would facilitate the adhesion of certain powers to the post- 
war institution ... The retention of the present name 
would however have one advantage . . . The machine will 
not work unless both governments and peoples give constant 
support. The use of the old name would be an element not 
negligible in regard to this aspect of popular psychology. 
There would be less tendency to sit back and believe that 
there was a magical panacea in a brave new name and that 
the machine would of itself produce results which can only 
come from consistent effort and loyalty and good will.” 
This is a thought worth pondering in Canada as well as in 
the United States, at whose citizens the Secretary-General 
was no doubt aiming when he made these remarks. 


F.H.U. 


THIS MAN HANGED HIMSELF!; Edwin C. Guillet, 
Toronto; The Ontario Publishing Company, 1943; pp. 
xvi, 210; $2.50. 


On February 12th, 1942, Hugh A. Newell was hanged 
for the murder of his wife, Aune. His conviction on his 
third trial was based on purely circumstantial evidence; 
he made no confession and died reaffirminig his innocence. 
As the author points out in his preface the case was char- 
acterized by an attack on the police probably unprecedented 
in Canadian history for its bitterness and intensity and 
resulted in great controversy and confusion in the public 
mind. There undoubtedly were and still are a great many 
people who honestly believed that Newell was innocent; 
there were perhaps even more who, while uncertain as to 
his actual guilt or innocence were gravely concerned as to his 
conviction on the evidence submitted. And may we point 
out, lest a statement by Mr. Guillet in the last chapter 
mislead his readers, the conviction of a man, guilty in fact 
of the crime of which he is accused, based on evidence 
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either insufficient at law or fabricated is still a grave and 
serious miscarriage of justice which can under no circum- 
stances be condoned. 


In This Man Hanged Himself! Mr. Guillet gives us 
the result of his painstaking research into the Newell case, 
in the course of which not only did he digest the voluminous 
records of the evidence at the third trial and newspaper 
accounts of the first two trials but he interviewed scores 
of witnesses, counsel, judges and jurors and also examined 
personally the scene of the crime and tested the distances 
allegedly walked by Newell in his alibi. 


Doubtless Mr. Guillet has sincerely tried to carry out 
his intention of presenting an objective review of the Newell 
trials; one would guess, however, that when the time came 
to collate the material Mr. Guillet found himself convinced 
of Newell’s guilt and in spite of himself allowed this con- 
viction to influence his presentation of the evidence. The 
result is that the book appears to be more a defense of the 
Crown’s case than an important account of the trials. Apart 
from this criticism Mr. Guillet is to be complimented on his 
arrangement and treatment of the almost overwhelming mass 
of evidence. His book will do much to clear up the doubts 
and confusion felt by those who followed the case in the 


newspapers. 
M. D. 


TYL ULENSPIEGL: Charles de Coster; Jonathan David 
(Pantheon Books); pp. 496; $4.50. 


This is a very rich book, rich in its wide range of human 
experience, in its mingling of history and allegory. As a 
picaresque novel it may be compared with Don Quixote or 
Huckleberry Finn. 


The setting is Flanders in the sixteenth century, when 
seven Low Countries rebelled against the oppression of 
Spain, and the characters are seen against a tremendous 
background of social unrest and religious wars. There are 
very realistic glimpses of the period, of scenes of pastoral 
pleasures as well as of the torturings, hangings and burnings 
of the Spanish Inquisition. There are also moments of 
vision and prophecy. 

Tyl is an impish figure, full of Charlie McCarthy-like 
repartee who, after a succession of mischievous episodes in 
high and low society, becomes a patriot and a lover of man- 
kind. He is predominantly a satirist. 


“ “Who are you?’ demanded Messire de Lumey. 


‘My lord,’ answered Ulenspiegl, ‘Fleming I am from the 
fair land of Flanders; peasant, nobleman, both together; 
and thus I go about the world, praising all good and lovely 
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things and mocking loudly all stupidity’. 


He devotes his life to an endless seeking and, with a 
very bulky companion, has Rabelaisian adventures in such 
places as Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp and Damme. Genre in- 
cidents are penetratingly vivid and broadly humorous. Yet 
historically it is not just a one-man description of the times; 
it is also a record that reflects, and obviously borrows 
heavily upon, the literature of the period. And while the 
characters are sufficiently distinct to be recognizable the 
minutiae of individual features merge into larger human 
characteristics. Tyl becomes the spirit of Flanders 
Nele, his lover, the heart of Flanders. 


Thus as the story draws to a close one realizes that its 


historical framework has been used to house living spirits. 
Behind Tyl and his companions are the vitality and sturdy 
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nod-heartedness of a people. Mirth is made a foil to horror 
aod hardship. And along with the endurance of sufferinig 
_with the burned victim at the stake, the coarse laughter 
of the brothel, the dark and uncompromising figure of the 
eecutioner—there is the high, consistent theme of liberty. 
‘Ulenspieg] whistled like a lark, the bird of freedom.” One 
night read a thousand novels of recent years without 
inding one that was quite so powerful and so buoyant. 


The author, Charles de Coster, died in 1879 and this is 
the first complete edition in English of one of his best 
works. The book is illustrated by a hundred wonderfully 
apressive woodcuts by Frans Masereel. 

Alan Creighton 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM, The Medieval Phase: 
J. W. H. Atkins; Cambridge University Press; pp. ix, 
211; $3.75. 


This is in a sense the third in a series, of which the first 
two volumes appeared ten years ago under the title Literary 
Criticism in Antiquity. There is the obvious suggestion that 
Professor Atkins plans to deal also with the later phases. 
Some of us have been galled by our dependence on the late 
George Saintsbury in the matter of the history of English 
literary criticism, but I am not yet sure that Professor Atkins 
vill prove to be the dragon destined to free us from Saint 
George. 


Since our author is both medievalist and historian of 

literary criticism, this book should be of peculiar excellence. 
Medievalists may be somewhat disappointed. In his edition, 
published in 1922, of the thirteenth-century The Owl and the 
Nightingale, Professor Atkins showed refreshing daring and 
aithusiasm in his arguments and pleasing freedom from 
pedantry in his style. But the vigorous challenge of that time 
is gone. The exhilaration of discovery has subsided, and 
when for instance he repeats in this book his most important 
conclusion concerning The Owl and the Nightingale, that its 
real theme is a contest between religious didactic verse and 
the new love poetry, he merely states it categorically and 
possibly too dogmatically as an accepted fact. The freshness 
of approach and the originality in emphasis that characterized 
his Owl and Nightingale edition are lacking. Those who have 
rad Literary Criticism in Antiquity may not be so greatly 
disappointed. 
There is little new in the material. For example, the in- 
fluence upon the Middle Ages of the fourth century gram- 
marians and the dominance of a lifeless rhetoric were pointed 
out by Professor Comparetti more than half a century ago. 
This lack of newness in the matter is of course not due to 
any defect in the book, but to the dearth of literary critical 
material in the period and to the thorough ransacking by 
scholars, particularly Chaucer scholars, for such works as 
Manly’s Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. 


Nevertheless, Professor Atkins’ book has great if some- 
t pedestrian value. The preoccupation with narrow 
thetoric, the emphasis on tropes and figures, the absorption 
of poetic in rhetoric —all these are adequately dealt with 
and well illustrated. The contributions of Englishmen to 
Mitical theory in the period are brought together in orderly 
fashion, are indeed articulated into a quite respectable criti- 
al skeleton. Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 
with the struggle between dialectic and grammar, 
between scholasticism and humanism. John of Salisbury is 
= less satisfactorily than Roger Bacon, Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf, whom every reader of the “Nun’s Priest’s Tale” has 
mét, necessarily receives full treatment, and in connection 
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with him there is appended a helpful Summary of Medieval 
Poetic. , 


For many the chief value will be the cumulative evidence 
afforded of the persistence into Renaissance criticism of 
theories and arguments current throughout the Middle Ages. 
It is surprising to discover how often terms like decorum 
turn up in medieval writings. 


The Middle Ages were at times highly speculative, but 
their speculations were not about aesthetics. Consequently 
discussions of literary art tended to be drearily mechanical 
echoes of venerable school text-books, such as the strangely 
influential anonymous Rhetorica ad Herrenium, authoritative 
because attributed to Cicero. As a consequence, some of the 
dryness and repetitiousness of the works with which he is 
dealing enters inevitably into Professor Atkins’ book. Still, 
the serious student of the medieval period and of literary 
criticism in England will find it interesting, informative and 
of course scholarly. 

J.D. R. 


THE DOVE BRINGS PEACE: Richard Hagopian; Oxford 
(Farrar & Rinehart); pp. 210; $3.00. 


It’s probably just a coincidence that within a few months 
of William Saroyan’s bringing out a collection of stories and 
sketches of his family and his own early life, friends of 
Richard Hagopian, another American of Armenian parent- 
age, persuaded him to do likewise. 


The Dove Brings Peace is, to a certain extent, very similar 
to My Name Is Aram, Saroyan’s collection, but while Saro- 
yan seems to me to emphasize characters and situations 
without a great deal of attention to background, Hagopian’s 
characters and background are so blended that it is hard 
to think of one without the other. The atmosphere is one 
of warmth and pungent humor. The poverty of the com- 
munity on the wrong side of the tracks in Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, is completely overshadowed, but not forgotten. 


Armenians, Hagopian says in his introduction, are basically 
“heavy,” meaning “the heaviness of seriousness, the kind 
that comes with long study, the love of argument, music 
and painting.” Hagopian combines his own “heaviness” 
with what he calls optimism of spirit, to recreate personalities 
just as lovable, if slightly less haywire, than Saroyan’s. 


Sometimes Saroyan’s “wonderful people” seem too alter- 
Saroyan, although, after reading in The New Yorker re- 
cently that an Armenian who graduated in electrical en- 
gineering from Yale has been living in a tree in Montclair, 
N.J., for several years, I’m not so sure that this view is 
correct. In any case, the people in Hagopian’s sketches are 
definitely and distinctly themselves. In introducing them, 
he says, “They have peopled my heart and imagination for 
a long time,” and this, no doubt has a good deal to do with 
the satisfaction I felt after reading about them. 


M. I. Thompson. 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH: The 
Story of the Rise of the CCF; M. J. Coldwell, M.P.; 
League for Industrial Democracy (New York); pp. 32; 
15c. 


Address delivered in New York last January, in which Mr. 
Coldwell describes the origin, progress and policies of the 
CCF. Intended for an American audience, it is of equal 
value to those Canadians who have only hazy ideas about 
Canada’s third party. Contains also the Regina Manifesto 
and the CCF Post-War Program of July, 1942. 
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(A monthly review published in Montreal by 
the International Labour Office.) 


ARTICLES by recognized authorities on all aspects of 
social policy. 

Fifty pages of INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMA- 
TION (formerly issued as a weekly publication), con- 
taining news drawn from official and unofficial sources 
in every country, including information on the effects 
of war or mobilization on labour and industry. 


Reports and news items on post-war RECONSTRUCTION 
planning. 

STATISTICS of wages, unemployment, cost of living, 
hours of work, etc., constituting a unique source of 
information, since the !.L.O. is the only existing insti- 
tution in a position to secure the relevant data from 
all parts of the world. 


Price: 50 cents; 2s. Annual subscription: $5; 21s. 


A specimen copy of the REVIEW and a CATALOGUE of 
recent publications, which include studies on wartime 
labour and employment problems, food control, and 
recent developments in the field of social security, will 
be sent on application to the International Labour 
Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal. 


The REVIEW is published in the United Kingdom by 
Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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